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MILLS AND MILLERS IN LITERATURE 


By AppIson LEwIs 


HEN Abimelech attempted to 

\ \ make himself King of Israel by 

killing 70 of his brethren “a cer- 
tain woman cast a piece of millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to break his 
skull” And when the destruction of 
Babylon was prophesied “a mighty angel 
took up a stone like a great millstone, 
and cast it into the raging sea saying, 
thus with violence’ shall that great city 
of Babylon be thrown down, and shall be 
found no more at all.”. 

It is a strange commentary, however, 
that, aside from the Bible, which cele- 
brated the great milling trade in many of 
its most striking and forceful figures of 
speech, and possibly the picture writing 
of the Egyptians depicting the primitive 
mortar and pestle, ancient literature ig- 
nores the industry. Nor during the 
Middle or Dark ages, when the tribes of 
northern Europe were asserting their in- 
dependence of Roman supremacy, and 
later in the romantic period of the Cru- 
sades, of chivalry and the rise of feudal- 
ism, was the making of flour considered 
of sufficient importance for mention in 
the sagas and lieds of those troubled 
times. 

But the reason is not far to seek. The 
work was menial, performed by women, 
slaves or serfs. The miller, as a person- 
ality, an important member of a com- 
munity, was not in existence. What 
trades were mentioned were symbolized 
by heroic figures, great masters, or by 
guilds and guild leaders. The ancients 
glorified the trade of the armorer, the 
potter, the sculptor, the farmer, as the 
folk of the Middle Ages paid homage to 
the guilds of the tapestry workers, the 
tinsmiths, the swordmakers, the weavers, 
the stone setters, etc. But milling, being, 
so to speak, a household task, of relative 
importance with cooking and washing, 
was neglected. 

These were also war-times, and their 
literatures dealt with and glorified war 
and the things that contribute to its suc- 
cessful conduct. Mortars and pestles, or 
even millstones, do not readily lend them- 
selves to martial figures. 


A FEAT IN MILLBUILDING 


There is one exception, however, the 
great Finnish epic, the Kalevala, which it 
is said dates back 3,000 years. Waine- 
moinen, the hero of the poem, swam a 
great distance from his home to a foreign 
land, but after spending some time there 
wished to return and take with him the 
daughter of the queen of the country. 
The queen, Louhi, promised that he might 
do so if he would make her a mill or 
“sampo” out of certain materials of her 
own choosing, but judging from: their 
character it would be rather difficult 
even for our expert modern millbuilders 
to fashion with them a machine for grind- 
ing wheat into flour. 


But if you can forge a sampo, 
Weld its many-coloured cover, 
From the tips of swan’s white wing-plumes, 
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From the milk of barren heifer, 
From a single grain of barley, 
From a single fleece of ewe’s wool, 
Then I will my daughter give you, 
Give the maiden as your guerdon, 
And will bring you to your country. 


THE MILLER FIRST MAKES HIS BOW 
It is probably in Boccaccio’s “Decam- 


eron,” composed in the middle of the 


fourteenth century, that the miller first 
figures asatype. And here he is made out 
a thieving rogue, who conspires with his 
wife to steal the horse and the corn of 
two poor honest “clercs.” According to 
the story, which Chaucer also uses, the 
miller was well repaid for his knavery, 
for the two “poor honest” clercs succeed- 
ed in seducing both his wife and his 
daughter and throwing his house into an 
uproar. Reported in Day 9, Novel 9, of 
the “Decameron,” under the title “Gom- 
bert and the Two Clerks,” it was not a 
very auspicious introduction into letters 
for the representaive of this great indus- 
try, but there is some consolation in the 
fact that the miller was dragged in main- 
ly as an excuse for telling the story. A 
tinsmith or an innkeeper would have 
served as well. : 

Chaucer followed closely on the heels 
of Boccaccio with his miller, “a stout 
carl for the nones,” introduced in the 
prologue to the “Canterbury Tales”: 


The millere was a stout carl for the nones, 

Full big he was of braun and eek of bones; 

His berd as any sowe or fox was reed 

And thereto brood, as though it were a 
spade; 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and thereon stood a tuft of heres, 

Reed as the bristles of a sowe’s eres; 

His nose-thirles blake were and wide; 

A sword and bokeler bar he by his side; 

His mouth as greet was as a greet forneys. 

Wel coude he stelen corn and tollen thryes; 

And yet he had a thombegold, pardee! 

A whyt cote and a blew hood wered he. 

A baggpipe wel coude he blowe and sowne, 

And therewithal he brought us out of towne, 


This picture, to say the least, is not 
flattering. A beard as red as a sow, a 
wart on his nose surmounted by a tuft 
of hair as red as a sow’s ears, the holes 
of which were wide and black, a mouth 
as large as a furnace—such a being could 
hardly exist even in Chaucer’s time, 
when wonders were many. 

Chaucer has cravenly followed Boc- 
caccio’s lead and made the miller a knave, 
and probably for no better reason. In 
fact, beginning with the example of these 
worthy gentlemen, for a long time after- 
ward, whenever a miller was mentioned 
in literature some sly dig was. taken at 
his propensity for “tollen thryes,”—tak- 
ing three times his share of the meal 
ground for a customer. There may, 
however, have been a few dishonest mill- 
ers in those times, enough to give. the 
color of suspicion to all the representa- 
tives of an ancient and eminently honor- 
able trade. 

But Chaucer.pays the miller a compli- 
ment when he says, “and yet he had a 
thombegold, pardee!” meaning, that by 
thrusting his thumb into the new-ground 


meal he could detect the slightest varia- 
tion in its quality. One of the first trib- 
utes, if not the first, to the miller as a 
master of a difficult trade. 

Boccaccio and Chaucer, then, peace to 
their erring souls, were responsible for 
the traditional sharp practice in the trade, 
now long since happily dead, but Chaucer 
alone was responsible for another tradi- 
tion, a fine, old fancy that still persists. 

He “was a stout carl for the nones, ful 
big he was of braun and eek of bones,” 
said Chaucer. And ever afterward, down 
through the centuries the people have 
delighted to think of the miller as a big, 
hearty, rosy-cheeked soul, ready to laugh 
at his own wit or at any one’s else, able 
to defend his rights with his good right 
arm against all the world, and the first 
to aid in any worthy cause. Even 
as late as the nineteenth century, Tenny- 
son paid homage to this tradition in “The 
Miller’s Daughter”: 


I see the miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow wise smile that round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curl’d 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 


ROBIN HOOD AND THE MILLER 

As a grateful contrast to the “shady” 
characters of the millers of Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, Midge the Miller, the hero 
of one of the Robin Hood legends, is an 
honest, straightforward fellow, but no 
less quick-witted, as his triumph over 
Robin and three of his band proves. 

Robin Hood and his men met the mill- 
er on the border of Sherwood Forest, and 
decided to amuse themselves by pretend- 
ing to hold him up. They commanded 
him to stand by while they searched him 
for valuables. The miller, strong and 
fearless, made believe that he was much 
frightened. He said his money was in 
the very bottom of the sack of meal he 
carried and that he would gladly give it 
to the robbers if they would spare him. 
He opened the sack and, thrusting his 
arms into the meal, ostensibly to get the 
money, brought up instead two handfuls 
of meal which he dashed into the eyes of 
Robin and his men. 

He showered more meal into their 
faces, and when they were completely 
blinded and helpless “laid about him right 
merrily with his quarter staff” until 
Robin was forced to wind his horn and 
summon the rest of his band to the aid 
of himself and his companions. But, far 
from bearing malice toward the miller 
for his trick, he invited him as a reward 
for his valor to join his company. 


DON QUIXOTE’S BLUNDER 
More than a century and a half after 
Chaucer, Cervantes in “Don Quixote,” the 
shrewd satire which poured quenching 
water on the dying fires of chivalry, em- 
ployed the windmill (wind then being the 


universal power for turning millstones, as 
it is in Holland today) in perhaps the 
most famous exploit of the redoubtable 


‘knight Don Quixote and his faithful 


squire Sancho. The knight, ever on the 
lookout for an adventure by which to 
prove his skill as a warrior with foil and 
lance, “came in sight of 30 or 40 wind- 
mills that there are on that plain, and as 
soon as Don Quixote saw them he said to 
his squire, ‘Fortune is arranging matters 
for us better than we could have shaped 
our desires ourselves, for look there, 
friend Sancho Panza, where 30 or more 
monstrous giants present themselves, all 
of which I mean to engage in battle and 
slay, and with those spoils we shall begin 
to make our fortune; for this is righteous 
warfare, and it is God’s service to sweep 
so evil a breed from off the face of the 
earth.’ 

“*What giants?’ said Sancho Panza, 

**Those thou seest there,’ answered his 
master, ‘with the long arms, and ‘some 
have them nearly two leagues long.’ 

“‘Look,: your worship,’ said Sancho; 
‘what we see there are not giants but 
windmills, and what seem to be their 
arms are the sails that turned by the 
wind make the millstones go.’ ” 

“Tt is easy to see,’ replied Don 
Quixote, ‘that thou are not used to this 
business of adventure; those are giants; 
and if thou are afraid, away with thee 
out of this and betake thyself to prayer 
while I engage them in fierce and unequal 
combat.’ 

“So saying, he gave the spur to his 
steed Rocinante, heedless of the cries his 
squire Sancho sent after him, warning 
him that most certainly they were wind- 
mills and not giants he was going to at- 
tack. He, however, was so positive that 
they were giants that he neither heard 
the cries of Sancho, nor perceived, near 
as he was, what they were, but made at 
them shouting, ‘Fly not, cowards and vile 
beings, for it is a single knight that at- 
tacks you.’ : 

“A slight breeze at this moment sprang 
up, and the great sails began to move, 
seeing which Don Quixote exclaimed, 
‘Though ye flourish more arms than the 
Giant Briareus, ye have to reckon with 
me.’ 

“So saying, and commending himself 
with all his heart to his lady Dulcinea, 
imploring her to support him in such a 
peril, with lance in rest and covered by 
his buckler, he charged at Rocinante’s 
fullest and fell upon the first mill that 
stood in front of him; but as he drove 
his lancepoint into the sail the wind 
hurled it round with such force that it 
shivered the lance to pieces, sweeping 
with it horse and rider, who went rolling 
over on the plain, in a sorry condition. 
Sancho hastened to his assistance as fast 
as his ass could go, and when he came 
up found him unable to move, with such 
a shock had Rocinante fallen with him.” 
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As Chaucer deserves credit for intro- 
ducing the tradition of the robust, hearty 
miller to literature, so Cervantes provid- 
ed the milling trade with its symbol: the 
round, full-bellied windmill, with its 
peaked roof and huge, sweping arms. 

This adventure of Don Quixote’s might 
be taken as an allegory, the staunch 
windmills standing for the firmly rooted 
industry of milling, and the windy, blath- 
erskitish knight on his sorry steed Roci- 
nante for its enemies, rightly vanquished 
and routed in ignominious disorder. 


SHAKESPEARE NEGLECTS THE TRADE 
The industry in England in Shak- 
speare’s time gave little indication of its 
present development, judging by the 
sparsity of references in his plays. In 
“The Tempest,” Prospero, recounting to 
Ariel the latter’s troubled infancy on the 
ocean isle, says, “thou didst vent thy 
groans as fast as mill wheels strike,” and 
in “Richard III” that monarch exclaims 
to the murderer of Duke Clarence, “Your 
eyes drop millstones, when fool’s eyes 
drop tears.” 

In “Love’s Labour’s Lost” and in “The 
Winter’s Tale” there are vague refer- 
ences to “more sacks to the mill,” and 
“thou goest to grange or mill.” In 
“Corialanus” a direction in Rome is de- 
scribed as “south of the city mills,” and 
in “Lear,” Edgar pursued on the heath 
must “take the basest and most poorest 
shape and beg from low farms, poor 
paltry villages, sheep-cotes and mills.” 

A LEGEND OF HOLLAND'S MILLS 

In the literature of Holland, the “home 
of the windmills,” one of the most sig- 
nificant legends is the tale of Jan Van 
Vedder, the miserly miller, and his re- 
demption. Jan was very prosperous in 
his trade, but he was so selfish that he 
would never lend a helping hand to a 
neighbor or grind a pound of graip ex- 
cept upon instant payment. 

But there came a season when all the 
mills in the district were busily grinding, 
yet, strange to say, no wind blew in the 
direction of Jan’s mill and its huge 
sweeping arms remained idle and lifeless. 
Crops had been harvested, and heaps of 
grain lay outside Jan’s mill ready to be 
ground into flour. The fall rains came, 
settling in pools on the miller’s land, but 
with his mill idle he could not pump the 


water from his land into the canals, and . 


the grain was getting wet. Jan was in 
despair. One day he asked the advice of 
old Jacob, a wise man of the village. 
Jacob did not hint Jan’s ill luck was a 
just reward for his miserliness, but he 
told him the tale of the gift of the wind- 
mills to Holland. 

A poor farmer one day was busily dig- 
ging a trench to drain his land, when he 
heard a faint cry for help near him, and, 
after searching, discovered that his heavy 
wooden shoe, which he had taken off, had 
fallen upon a fairy. The farmer was so 
remorseful for what he had thoughtlessly 
done that he carried the fairy to his wife 
and asked her to bathe its wounds and 
give it a piece of her fresh cake. After 
thanking the farmer, the fairy disap- 
peared, but the next morning the former 
discovered in his yard a huge structure 
with immense flapping arms, which were 
turning with great speed. 

The fairy appeared on the cupola of 
the structure and told the farmer that 
this was a windmill, the gift of the 
fairies, which he might use for pumping 
the water from his land and grinding his 
grain, and that he would never have to 
touch spade again to dig a drain, nor 
turn his millstones by manual labor. 
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Jan heard the story to the end, and 
merely sneered at old Jacob. But condi- 
tions were getting worse about his mill, 
and the wind still refused to stir its 
arms, while all his neighbors were pros- 


perous. Then an inkling of what the old © 


man had meant came to him, and for- 
getting his miserliness for a day he sup- 
plied a starving woman and her children 
with food. ‘ 

The next morning the arms of his mill 
were busily clacking, and a sprite ap- 
peared on its cupola who said: “Help 
others and we will gladly help all.” Jan 
was thus able to dry his land and save a 
great portion of his grain for grinding, 
and he had learned a wholesome lesson 
in the bargain. 


“LETTERS FROM MY MILL” 

Alphonse Daudet in his “Letters from 
My Mill” describes a region in southern 
France which was once as thickly dotted 
with windmills as Holland. But the com- 
ing of the steam mills spoiled the trade 
of the slower, more ponderous, yet in- 
finitely more picturesque and romantic, 
wind-turned mills, 

The pathetic story of Master Cornille, 
an old miller who would not give in to 
the competition of steam power, is a 
classic in modern French literature. 
Daudet takes keen pleasure in describing 
the prosperous district before the coming 
of the steam mills. 

“Our neighborhood, my dear sir, has 
not always been dead and unknown to 
fame as it is today. Formerly a great 
milling business was carried on here, and 
for ten leagues around the people of the 
farms brought us their wheat to grind. 
All about the village the hills were cov- 
ered with windmills. To right and left 
one saw nothing but arms turning in the 
mistral above the pines, and strings of 
little asses with sacks mounting and de- 
scending the roads; and all the week-long 
it was just a pleasure to hear upon the 
height the noise of whips, the creaking 
of the sails, and the Dia hue! of the 
miller’s men. 

“On Sundays we would go to the mills 
in large parties. Up there’ the millers 
treated us to muscat. The millers’ wives 
were as handsome as queens, with their 
lace fichus and gold crosses. I would 
bring my fife, and until dark night they 
would dance farandoles. Those mills, 
you see, were the joy and wealth of our 
neighborhood. 

“It was all in vain the mistral blew; 
the arms remained motionless. Then, one 
fine day, the commune had all these 
buildings pulled down, and in their 
places they planted vineyards and olive- 
groves, 

“Nevertheless, in the midst of the gen- 
eral downfall, one mill had held out, and 
continued to turn bravely on its hill, to 
the very beards of the steam millers. It 
was Master Cornille’s mill. . . . 

“Master Cornille was an old miller who 
had lived in flour for 60 years, and who 
had a passion for his trade. The estab- 
lishment of the steam mills had almost 
driven him crazy. For a week he was 
seen running about the village, stirring 
up every one about him, and crying 
with all his might that they wished to 
poison Providence with the steam-millers’ 
flour. ‘Do not go there,’ he said; ‘those 
rascals, to make flour, use steam, which 
is an invention of the devil, while I work 
with the mistral and the tramontana, 
which are the breath of the good Lord. 
And he made a lot of fine speeches like 
that in praise of windmills; but nobody 
listened to him. 

“Then, in a furious rage, the old man 


shut himself up in his mill and lived 
alone like a wild beast.” 

And to fool his neighbors, for a long 
time he ground plaster between his mill- 
stones and religiously sacked and stored 
it in his wareroom to carry out the im- 
pression that he still had wheat to grind. 
The superstitious folk of the country be- 
lieved that Master Cornille was grinding 
wheat, and thought him a miser because 
he never mingled with them and had 
turned his only grandchild, a little girl, 
out into the world to shift for herself. 
However, one day the pathetic secret 
was discovered, and the folk were so 
overwhelmed by the loyalty of the old 
miller to his mill and his trade that the 
next day a long line of donkeys laden 
with sacks of wheat for grinding waited 
outside his door. 


“THE MILL ON THE FLOSS” 


George Fliot in the beginning of “The 
Mill on the Floss” describes the exterior 
of Dorlcote mill: 

“The rush of water, and the booming 
of the mill, bring a dreamy deafness, 
which seems to heighten the peacefulness 
of the scene. They are like a great cur- 
tain of sound, shutting one out from the 
world beyond. And now there is the 
thunder of the huge wagon coming home 
with sacks of grain. That honest wagon- 
er is thinking of his dinner, getting sadly 
dry in the oven at this late hour; but he 
will not touch it till he has fed his horses. 

“Now I can turn my eyes towards the 
mill again and watch the unresting wheel 
sending out its diamond jets of water. 
That little girl is watching it too; she has 
been standing on just the same spot at 
the edge of the water ever since I paused 
on the bridge. And that queer white cur 
with the brown ear seems to be leaping 
and barking in ineffectual remonstrance 
with the wheel; perhaps he is jealous be- 
cause his playfellow in the beaver bonnet 
is so rapt in its movements.” 

There is a fascination in watching a 
millwheel turning—the slow splash-dip, 
splash-dip of each wooden cup as it re- 
leases its load of foaming water and dis- 
appears to. rise again for another. Such 
a wheel seems to have some eternal 
quality about it, as if it could never stop, 
and it draws one’s gaze as fire does. That 
undoubtedly is on account of the falling 
water, which as it leaps back to its ele- 
ment in the stream from the cups seems 
to threaten: “You think, little man, that 
you have harnessed me to your needs, 
but I am only helping you because I 
please, and, as for your mill dam which 
holds me in leash, I could summon a 
spring freshet most any year, if I were 
not too lazy, and snap it and your pre- 
cious wheel into kindling.” 

Fire carries the same wicked spirit at 
the tip of its crimson tongues, for, after 
all, fire and water are elements which 
man can never completely control; their 
uncertainty is their charm. 


“WILL 0’ THE MILL” 


Stevenson in “Will o’ the Mill” hints 
at the dependence of the mill upon na- 
ture, being in that dependence almost as 
much a part of the earth as the trees on 
its surface. “From an eminence beside 
the mill it was possible to see its whole 
length and away beyond it over a wild 
plain, where the river turned and shone, 
and moved on from city to city on its 
voyage toward the sea... . 


“One evening he (Will) asked the mill- 


er where the river went. 

“It goes down the valley, answered 
he, ‘and turns a power of mills—sixscore 
mills, they say, from here to Unterdeck— 
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and is none the wearier after all. And 
then it goes down into the lowlands, and 
waters the great corn country.’ ” 


THE ELUSIVE CHARM OF A MILL 


Tennyson in “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
from which I have already quoted, de- 
scribes the elusive charm about a mill, 
which prose can never adequately convey: 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
And the very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 


“HEY, THE DUSTY MILLER” 


The coming of the large mills of today, 
under the control of corporations, and 
operated like factories by large numbers 
of employees, whose relation to the mill, 
except in so far as their individual tasks 
are concerned, is impersonal, has made 
the miller no longer the man of the peo- 
ple of which Burns sings in “Hey, the 
Dusty Miller”: 


Hey, the dusty miller, 
da his dusty coat; 
He will win a shilling, - 
, Or he spend a groat. 
Dusty was the coat, 
Dusty was the colour, é 
Dusty was the kiss 
That I got frae the miller, 


Hey, the dusty miller, 
And his dusty sack; 
Leeze me on the calling, 
Fills the dusty peck. 
Fills the dusty peck, 
Brings the dusty siller; 
I wad gie my coatie 
For the dusty miller. 


“Meg o’ the Mill” emphasizes the good 
fellowship qualities of the miller: 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten, 
O ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten? 
She has gotten a coof wi’ a claut o’ siller, 
And broken the heart o’ the barley miller. 
The miller was strappin, the miller was 
ruddy; 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady; 
The Laird was a widdiefer’ bleerit knurl; 
ee the guid fellow and ta’en the 
churl, ~ 


The same spirit of good fellowship and 
independence is the theme of the popular 
eighteenth century ballad, “The Miller 
of Dee”: 

There was a jolly miller once, 
Lived on the river Dee; 
He worked and sung from morn till 
night: 
No lark more blithe than he, 
And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be,— 
“I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If no one cares for me.” 


Phoebe Cary’s “Dovecote Mill” pictures 
the high, red-walled mill, with a capacity 
of never more than 25 or 50 barrels, 
which used to be, and still is, a feature 
of many: American countrysides. It was 
its drowsy, “Sunday-morning” calmness 
which particularly appealed to the poet: 


Dovecote mill stands just beyond, 
With its dull red walls, and the droning 


sound 

Of the slow wheel, turning round and 
round. ... 

With cobwebs and dust on the window 


spread, 
On the walls and rafters overhead, 
Rises the old mill, rusty red. 
Grim as the man who calls it his own, 
Outside, from the gray foundation stone 
To the roof with spongy moss o’ergrown. 


Strange as it may seem, the miller, in 
spite of his popularity with poets and 
novelists, or perhaps because of it, has 
very rarely been made a personality. It 
may be that the sweep, one might even 
say the epic quality, of this great trade, 
has eliminated personality. When one 
tries to conjure up an image of the mill- 
er of literature, invariably he thinks of 
Chaucer’s “stout carl for the nones,” with 
red cheeks and a huge right arm, as 
when he dreams of knights and knight- 
hood he sees the splendid but artificial 
figure of Sir Galahad in shining white 
armor. It is as difficult to imagine sit- 
ting down to table with such an heroic 
figure as with Tristan or Canute the 
Great. 

(Continued on page 950.) 
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“HOME AGAIN” 


The cartoon shown above, from the 
Portland Oregonian, very truthfully and 
graphically represents the cordial welcome 
given to pure white flour by the American 
people after they have been deprived of 
it and have endured substitutes for more 
than a year. 

No one realized how good the bread 
made from it was, how wholesome and 
appetizing and wholly satisfying, until he 
went without it for a while, endeavoring 
to satisfy his hunger with the makeshifts 
which the conservation programme 
authorized. 

Looking backward, one realizes how 
miserably disappointing most of these 
substitutes were, and how little they took 
the place of the absent principal. At 
first, they were heroically eaten, patri- 
otism and self-denial making them pal- 
atable, perhaps. Soon they palled on the 
appetite and became difficult to eat. 
Finally, they were almost loathsome to 
the taste and, rather than consume any 
more of them, many people went without 
bread altogether. 

It was quite in vain that the food ex- 
perts and fad food theorists filled the 
columns of the press with their ingenious 
recipes for camouflaged bread made with- 
out white wheat flour, and dwelt upon 
their wholesome character. The trouble 
with these substitutes was that as experi- 
ments, they could be tried a few times, 
but, as a steady diet, they soon became 
repellent. Nothing could and, actually, 
nothing did, take the place of white wheat 
flour. Other things were first endured, 
then pitied, then not embraced, but dis- 
graced. It became easier to forswear 
bread than to eat them, and going without 





altogether was the stage at ‘which con- 
scientious food conservators finally ar- 
rived, preferring total abstinence to do- 
ing further violence to their stomachs. 

How long this could have been kept up 
without very serious consequences to the 
national stomach and the national temper 
is problematical. Fortunately, the wheat 
crop this year was so large that endur- 
ance was not tested to the extreme limit, 
and when hostilities ceased the need for 
restrictions in the consumption of white 
wheat flour ended, to the heartfelt satis- 
faction of the normal bread eater. 

The experience was necessary, of course, 
in order that the allies should have sup- 
plies; it was salutary, also, because it 
demonstrated the value of good white 
wheat flour and taught the public a les- 
son which it will be slow to forget. It 
showed conclusively by practical and 
widely extended application just how 
much there was to the plausible theories 
of the food cranks who for years have 
been telling the people that white wheat 
flour was deleterious to health, and their 
own weird concoctions far superior to it. 

The American public had its dose of 
substitutes and makeshifts, and endured 
the infliction courageously for the good 
of the cause, but now that it can get 
bread made from white wheat flour it falls 
upon it with avidity, and there is no de- 
mand except among the food-cranks for 
the outcast substitutes. 

The war has vindicated white flour 
and demonstrated its true value both 
in the army and at home. Hereafter the 
ancient twaddle about modern milling 
processes having taken the life out of 
flour, deprived it of vitamines and other- 
wise rendered it worthless, falls perfectly 


flat. The people have been obliged to try 
the other kind of. flour, and know now 
what it is like. Never again for them, 
if they can help it. Good, old, wholesome, 
nourishing wheat flour, white and uncon- 
taminated with admixtures, has again 
come into its own. It-only is the true staff 
of life and the public welcomes it. home 
again with enthusiasm and thankfulness. 





THE FINAL SETTLEMENTS 

The meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 5, to consider the relations existing 
between the trade and the Enforcement 
Division of the Food Administration, was 
characterized by reasonableness of dis- 
cussion and moderation in its conclusions. 
As a result, it is to be expected that exist- 
ing differences will be reconciled without 
further friction. 

It is most desirable, from every stand- 
point, that this should be accomplished. 
As The Northwestern Miller has already 
said, it does not believe that the Enforce- 
ment Division desires to be autocratic 
or unreasonable, although the arrogant 
attitude of some of its roving représenta- 
tives might give warrant for the contrary 
belief. Assuredly, the millers are per- 
fectly willing to settle their accounts on 
a just basis. This being the case, both 
sides should come together without fur- 
ther misunderstanding, and conclude, as 
speedily as possible, the task that remains 
to be performed. 

Settlement of accounts for the period 
during which the milling industry volun- 
tarily agreed to be governed by the regu- 
lations imposed by the Food Administra- 
tion ought not to be delayed by wrangling 
over details. The war is over, and the end 
which the Food Administration had in view 
has been most successfully accomplished. 
So far as flour is concerned, its success was 
undoubtedly due to the ready co-opera- 
tion of the millers; there can be no ques- 
tion as to this. 

Millers have reason to expect that their 
accounts will be promptly audited on a 
uniform, just and fair basis, without re- 
sort to technicalities or the employment 
of peripatetic Dogberries, with a little 
brief authority, who arrogate to them- 
selves the rights of judge and jury. The 


interpretation of the understanding be- . 


tween the millers and the Food Adminis- 
tration is less a matter of legal hair- 
splitting and construction of phrases than 
it is a matter of sound common-sense and 
good business practice. 

Millers who have conformed to the rules 
to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
and whose intent has been good, should 
not be treated as if they weré on trial 
for fraudulent methods.. Their books 
should be examined, of course, and errors 
in accounting should be pointed out and 
rectified. The rules governing this audit 
should be broad and just, and should ap- 
ply to all alike. When the settlement is 
made, the miller should not be held in 
suspense indefinitely; he is entitled to a 
clean bill and a prompt assurance that his 
accounts are satisfactory. 

Individually, the matter of final settle- 
ment should be approached from both 
sides in the right spirit. The Enforcement 
Division has a duty to perform, and can 
make no exceptions in its discharge; the 
miller also has his obligation, which is 
to see that he has performed his share 
of the agreement properly, He should 
not put difficulties in the way of the ex- 
aminer, or seek to mislead him; on the 
other hand, he should not permit himself 
to be made the victim of injustice, or be 
influenced in the slightest degree by 
threats of penalization. 
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The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that individual settlements satisfac- 
tory to both parties can usually fail of 
accomplishment if approached in the 
proper spirit, but in case of honest dis- 
agreement, which may sometimes occur, 
there should be some disinterested tri- - 
bunal appointed before which the case can 
be reviewed and a final decision rendered. 





CROSSING BRIDGES 

Many millers are beginning to worry 
themselves about the future. ° Looking 
ahead, they discern what appears to be 
an impossible condition arising out of the 
disparity between the price of wheat in 
this country, maintained by government 
guaranty, and that in other countries 
which will sell wheat at its market value 
regulated by natural and not artificial 
laws. ; 

The coming wheat crop looms up in 
their vision as a great menace. How will 
it be handled? With no machinery pro- 
vided to take care of it, the price guar- 
anteed to the producer only, and that 
price perhaps double the world’s. price, 
what agency is to undertake to equalize 
the difference, and in what manner is it 
to be equalized? Will the government do 
it directly, by payment of the difference 
between the real and the artificial value, 
charging the huge sum to the waste of 
war, or will it attempt to pass it on to the 
consumer by forcing him to pay double 
the price for bread that consumers in 
other countries pay? 

A thousand questions naturally arise in 
the consideration of this unique problem. 
They involve the elevator, the mill, the 
jobber, the retailer and the consumer. The 
favored farmer alone is not concerned in 
the outcome; Congress has guaranteed him . 
a fixed price, regardless of the world’s 
price, and he intends to get it; therefore 
he will raise all the wheat he can, and 
profit accordingly. The government can 
adjust the burden to suit itself, for, fall 
to each whate’er befall, the farmer he 
will get it all. 

Academically the problem is a very in- 
teresting one, and those who have the 
leisure can debate it indefinitely, but will 
arrive nowhere when they have exhausted 
themselves. Practically, however, its dis- 
cussion by the trade, at present, seems 
useless and premature; too many contin- 
gencies may arise before the actual time 
comes, to make any theoretical solution 
in advance of value. To borrow trouble 
over it is sheer waste of time and thought. 

The needs of the world are unknown, 
the wheat resources of the world are un- 
known, the future world-price of wheat 
is unknown, and the coming wheat crop 
of the United States is not yet harvested. 
It is well to be prepared for all emergen- 
cies, but it is possible to be premature in 
anticipating trouble. Problems have a 
way of solving themselves through unfore- 
seen contingencies when their solution be- 
comes necessary. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by a well-known food authority to 
a friend puts this problem in concise form, 
and is an interesting and logical sum- 
mary of it: 

“The thing resolves itself into a single 
question, namely, is it possible that the 
world’s need for breadstuffs will be suf- 
ficient to avserb the present surplus and 
the prospective production of the United 
States during the period of price guar- 
antee? 

“At the present moment the surplus 
supply of wheat in the world is approx- 
imately one billion bushels. it is pos- 
sible that the depleted condition of Euro- 





pean countries may absorb all of this, 
since production is ine gig limited 
in these countries, and it will be impos- 
sible for them to realize a normal crop 
before another year is passed. In the 
meantime, however, their reconstruction 
work will be proceeding, and naturally one 
of the first matters to receive attention 
will be the subject of agricultural produc- 
tion. Price stimulus will not be needed 
to secure production; necessity now will 
exert a stronger influence. 

“Inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
population which the governments were 
formerly responsible for provisioning will 
now be cast upon their own resources and 
initiative, when the price guarantees in 
other nations expire, wheat values in the 
world’s markets will be dictated by the 
law of supply and demand. Should this 
situation develop prior to the expiration 
of our guarantee and find us with a sur- 
plus on hand at prices above the prevailing 
world values, it is certain we would be 
faced with a loss, no matter: how we 
twisted and turned, and that loss will be 
leveled in either one of two ways, to wit: 

“A. Domestic prices sustained at guar- 
anteed level and export prices reduced to 
the world’s basis, by absorption through 
federal funds. ; 

“B. Absorption of the difference in 
value between the world’s market price 
and the guaranteed price, both on do- 
mestic and export. 

“In either case the loss is the same. If 





the first plan is adhered to, while it will | 


call upon the treasury of the United 
States in smaller sums, it would appear 
that European markets would be directly 
enjoying the benefits of consumption, 
whereas home consumers would be bearing 
the burden and, meanwhile, our industries 
would be suffering through inability to 
compete on a basis of equality in the 
world’s markets. 

“If method ‘B’. was applied, the levy 
on treasury funds would be heavier, but 
the spreading of the basis for such ab- 
sorption would, in effect, constitute a 
basis that would be leveled over the entire 
country. The psychological effect upon 
the consumer of reduced prices would be 
very beneficial, and, moreover, the indus- 
try would be given encouragement in in- 
ternational marketing. 

“It seems to me one of the first prob- 
lems we are facing, with any adjustment 
of prices and labor levels, is a reduction 
in the cost of living. I am sure we are all 
agreed as to the desirability and necessity 
of this, although accomplishment seems 
difficult if we are to maintain at an arti- 
ficially high level the prime essential, 
foodstuff. Therefore, the sooner we 
evolve a plan whereby our domestic prices 
shall reflect the general world’s price, the 
sooner ‘we will be able to re-establish our- 
selves along the lines of normality.” 

So far as millers are concerned, it 
would seem that any present anxiety as 
to the outcome is unnecessary. It is ob- 
vious that they will not be expected, what- 
ever happens, to stand in the breach be- 
tween the artificial and the natural price 
of wheat. The problem was created by 
the government, and must be solved by 
it; it is a national, not a trade, question. 
While it is well enough to discuss it for 
mental exercise, if one has the time and 
inclination, it is not, as yet, a subject for 
alarming anticipations of troublé to come. 
Those who cross bridges before they come 
to them do a lot of unnecessary and 
wearisome travelling. Sufficient for the 
day is the problem thereof. 








Food Badly Needed Abroad 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—European 
food requirements are daily mounting, 
Herbert Hoover today cabled Food Ad- 
ministration headquarters here. As the 
problems of food relief unfold out of the 
confusion which attended the collapse of 
Germany, it is becoming more apparent 
that the food demands levied against the 
United States will be heavy, and will re- 
quire rigid conservation of food in this 
country. 

Mr. Hoover is now negotiating with the 
allied governments regarding shipping, 
finances and organization. Until these de- 
tails are finally settled, it will be difficult 
for him. to ~~ ¥ definite constructive 
programme. r. Hoover arranged be- 
fore a America for the immediate 
ur; 


———. 270,000 tons of food to meet 
most urgent calls. The first of the 


—_ 
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fleet of ships these sup has 
already been psd ny. at Gibeditas, en 
route for southern Europe. 


Rricwarp B. Warrovs. 


WHEAT PRICE WILL STAND 


Food Administration Expects Big Demand for 
1919 Crop, and Outlines Plan for 
Retarding Movement 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 7.—“The 
guaranteed price of wheat for the 1919 
crop stands, by the terms of the Lever act, 
under which the Food Administration is 
opesetin, This statement has been offi- 
cially made by the Food Administration. 

The President’s proclamation of Sept. 2, 
1918, stated that the producers of wheat 
within the United States for the crop of 
1919 are guaranteed the prices therein set 
forth, based on $2.26 per bu at Chicago, 
and the end of the war or the proclama- 
tion of peace does not in any way affect 
this guaranty. 

Section 24 of the Lever act provides 
“that the provisions of this act shall cease 
to be in effect when the existing state of 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many shall have terminated, and the fact 
and date of such termination shall be 
ascertained and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent; but the termination of this act shall 
not affect any act done, or any right or 
obligation accruing or accrued,” etc. It 
further states that “all rights or liabilities 
under this aet arising before its termina- 
tion shall continue and may be enforced 
in the same manner as if the act had not 
terminated.” 

The guaranty for the 1919 wheat crop 
expires June 1, 1920. 

No large government subsidy will be 
necessary in making good the guaranty of 
$2.26 per bu on the 1919 wheat crop, offi- 
cials of the Food Administration declare. 
This statement was issued in answer to a 
prediction credited to Representative 
George M. Young, of North Dakota, to 
the effect that it would cost the govern- 
ment $1,000,000,000 in Subsidies’ to make 
good the wheat guaranty. 

The North Dakota representative made 





‘public today a statement pointing out that 


the Grain Corporation had no authority 
under existing law to handle the 1919 
crop, and urged that Congress take steps 
to remedy this situation. He made public 
a telegram from F. G. Crowell, vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation, which 
declared that Mr. Hoover would probably 
make legislative recommendations to Con- 
gress upon his return from Europe, but 
that the question of handling the 1919 
crop was “almost an impossible problem 
for proper solution.” 

Food Administration officials here, how- 
ever, do not agree with Mr. Crowell. They 
point out that, even if the 1919 crop ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000,000 bus, it can be marketed 
without loss if steps are taken to prevent 
its precipitous loading on the market im- 
mediately after harvest time. 

Surveys made by Food Administration 
officials of the world wheat situation indi- 
cate that, even with the Australian, Indian 
and South American crops, there will be a 
large demand for American wheat next 
year. The problem then, they say, will be 
not one of liquidating a great surplus, 
but of preventing the glutting of the 
wheat market by rushing the entire crop 
to market at one time. 

To prevent this, officials are now con- 
sidering retarding the flow of wheat to 
the terminals by raising the guaranty 5c 
per bu about Jan. 15, with another 5c in- 
crease effective about March 15. These 
guaranty advances would tend to hold 
back a portion of the crop, and prevent a 
glut which might force ruinous prices, it 
is pointed out. 

t is expected that Mr. Hoover will have 
the situation well in hand when he returns 
from the European conferences, and will 
present a legislative programme to Con- 


gress. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Mr. Hoover Did Not Resign 
Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 7.—The Food 
Administration today denied published re- 
rts that Herbert Hoover had resigned 
s post as Food Administrator. The re- 
port had its origin in a recent executive 
order issued by the President, vesting the 
food control powers of the Lever act with 
Edgar Rickard, assistant food adminis- 
trator, during Mr. Hoover’s absence 
abroad. This was a mere routine matter, 


necessary to prevent any stoppage in the 

administrative machinery of the Food Ad- 

ministration during Mr. Hoover’s absence. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


MIXED-CAR SALES ALLOWED 








‘Milling Rules Amended to Permit Combina- 


tion Sales—Uniform Package 
Rule Repealed 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Recently there have been 
amendments to some of the milling rules 
issued by the Milling Section of the Grain 
Corporation, and others have been re- 
pealed. 

Rule 23, prohibiting combination sales, 
has been amended so as only to affect 
the retailers, so that millers are free to 
sell mixed cars. 

Rule 20, covering custom and exchange 

rinding, was repealed Dec, 3, as was 
Rule 10, making necessary the use of uni- 
form packages. It is now possible to ship 
rye flour in 140-lb sacks. — 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Market Apathetic—Mill Prices Firmly 
Held—Revival Hoped for After Holi- 
days—Millfeed Nominal 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, I1u., Dec. 10.—There is con- 
siderable complaint as to the condition 
of trade in Chicago just now, and mifl- 
ers generally are discouraged over the 
present condition all through eastern 
markets. It is customary usually at this 
season of the year to find trade quiet, 
but sales are far less than during-ordi- 
nary times. Mills in the spring wheat 
territory are somewhat lower in their quo- 
tations on flour than are those in the 
Southwest. Some sales have been re- 
ported here as low as $10.10, bulk, springs, 
and soms mills are asking $10.45@10.55, 
in cotton ¥,’s. 





C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Local flour 
conditions unchanged. Slow demand for 
mill shipment. Sales at second hands 
show a slight improvement, but receivers 
are making material reductions from mill 
quotations in order to reduce supplies. 
White corn products dull and easy; yel- 
low meal in fair demand. No change in 


millfeed. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10.—No change in 
flour market. Prices held firmly, but 
trading rather quiet. No acceptances of 
local mill offers to the Grain Corporation 
on this week’s allotment reported. Wheat 
feed and barley feed remain scarce and 
wanted; a light business in other feed- 
stuffs reported. Perer Derren. 


Puinaperpui1A, Pa., Dec. 10.—No 
change in prices. Market very quiet, 
buyers operating only for actual needs.. 

SamveEt S. Dantes. 








Non-Resident Corporations 

New York, like several other states, has 
a law which forbids a non-resident cor- 
poration to maintain an action in the state 
on a contract made in the state, if there 
has been no compliance with a require- 
ment that such corporations before doing 
business in the state shall obtain a cer- 
tificate of authority from the state. 

Following the rule laid down in other 
states, it is decided by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court that the 
fact that a non-resident corporation main- 
tains a salesman in the state, who receives 
orders to be transmitted to the home 
office in another state for acceptance there 
and shipment of the goods into the state, 
does not constitute such doing of business 
or making of contracts in the state as re- 
quires the taking out of a certificate of 
authority. 

But the court cites a case showing that, 
where a non-resident company maintains 
a warehouse in New York and its repre- 
sentative makes a contract there for de- 
livery of goods from that warehouse, there 
is‘a doing of business in the state within 
the meaning of the law. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Failure of the monsoon to break in 
India has caused i geo and de- 
layed the seeding of wheat, and exports 
have been prohibited. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT. 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 8 Dec. 9 

Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ....449,655 400,226 404,605 350,145 
ae | Cee SOB. S,G8T Ss cvee oe he ee 
Duluth-Superior 34,055 82,760 40,230 41,920 
Milwaukee ...., 11,400 11,500 6,000 6,500 





Totals ....... 503,333 449,903 450,835 398,566 
Outside mills*. .209,035 227,100 190,515 128,100 





Ag’gate sprg.712,368 677,003 641,350 526,665 


St. Louis ...... 41,200 36,600 36,900 42,150 
St. Louist ..:.. 55,100 61,100 64,000 67,900 
Buffalo ........ 163,500 139,020 173,550 122,200 
Rochester ..... 10,200 9,300 16,200 13,100 
Chicago ....... 28,250 23,750 25,750 23,500 
Kansas City.... 70,800 45,800 86,100 61,400 
Kansas Cityt...284,368 267,886 276,185 270,670 
Omaha ........ 21,788 323,860 ...... weecee 
Toledo ........ 38,485 33,100 47,000 27,200 
Toledof ....... 67,9565 58,253 79,3860 70,160 


Nashville** .... 88,382 112,730 129,785 138,600 
Portland, Oreg. 36,200 32,529 31,255 ...... 
Seattle ........ 45,365 46,790 45,620 22,700 
Tacoma ....... 35,740 39,185 42,025 62,460 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures_represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec, 8 Dec. 9 
Dec. 7 Noy. 30 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ...... 86 76 78 67 
Bt. Paw) ..nccevees 78 52 = we 
Duluth-Superior .. 95 91 112 112 
Outside mills* .... 92 80 8 59 

Average spring.. 88 75 84 67 
Milwaukee......... 63 64 50 54 
Bt. Teomla ccc scces 81 73 73 84 
St. Louist ........ 71 66 70 75 
ET ae 98 84 102 73 
Rochester ........ 55 50 80 65 
CHICAGO «0... cccess 88 89 95 90 
Kansas City ...... 86 56 104 90 
Kansas Cityt ..... 71 66 93 90 
Omaha ........... 90 93 oe es 
RED. en2 or cotes be 80 69 98 57 
ONGINS 160s ogee vw 76 66 92 64 
Nashville** ....... 52 60 71 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 80 80 91 ay 
ee ee ee 96 99 97 65 
TRCOMB. .6csiccncs 62 68 73 92 

, | ee seers 78 73 88 74 
Minnesota-Dakotas 88 75 84 67 
Other states ...... 75 72 79 73 


Flour output for week ending Dec, 7 at all 
above points shows a gain of 5 per cent 
from week ending Nov. 30. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. - 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Wooden Ships for Private Account 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—The Ship- 
ping Board has suspended the restrictions 
against American shipyards undertaking 
contracts for private account. Hereafter 
the board will permit the construction of 
wooden vessels for either foreign or do- 
mestic account, and will further permit 
the yards to accept steel ship contracts 
for domestic account. 

This action of the Shipping Board fol- 
lowed a protest from wooden shipbuilders 
against the practical stoppage of con- 
struction for the government and the con- 
tinuing ban against the acceptance of con- 
tracts for private account. It is under- 
stood that the Shipping Board will assist 
the wooden shipbuilders to build up as 
large a business for foreign account as is 
possible.’ Certain South American coun- 
tries have already manifested an interest 
in American-built wooden cargo steam- 
ers, and it is expected a number of the 
wooden vessels built for the war emer- 
gency may find their way into the regis- 
try of South American countries. 

For the present, at least, there will be 
no suspension of the restrictions against 
building steel vessels in this country for 
foreign account. It is the purpose of 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, 
to keep all the steel tonnage for the grow- 
ing merchant marine of the United States 
until it aggregates a total clearly sufficient 
to supply the ocean carrying busihess of 
this country. Then American shipyards 
will be permitted to turn their facilities 
to the work of constructing foreign bot- 
toms. Ricnarp B. Wartrovs. 





Cables from Australia report beneficial 
rains, but the crop there is not estimated 
at over 70,000,000 bus, or nearly an av- 


erage. 
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CONFERENCE ON ACCOUNTS 


Federation Takes Action Regarding Audit 
of Mill Accounts by Division 
of Enforcement 


Cuicaco, Int., Dec. 7.—The following 
bulletin was issued after the Federation 
meeting in Chicago last week, with the 
request that the proceedings be given no 
additional publicity: 

A meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation was 
held at Chicago, Thursday, Dec. 5, to con- 
fer with reference to the audit of mills’ 
accounts now being conducted by the 
Food Administration under jurisdiction 
of the Division of Enforcement. 

A resolution was passed authorizing 
the appointment of a standing committee, 
composed of three millers from each of 
the former milling divisions. Nomina- 
tions by the delegates present from the 
several milling divisions were as follows: 

Former Milling Division No. 1: George 
C. Shane, Philadelphia, Pa; Thomas L. 
Moore, Richmond, Va; Bernhard J. Roth- 
well, Boston, Mass. 

Former Milling Division No. 2: C. Pow- 
ell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; E. E. Laurent, 
Clarksville, Tenn; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Former Milling Division No. 3: B. W. 
Marr, Columbus, Ohio; D. E. Stott, De- 
troit, Mich; George H. Lewis, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 

Former Milling Division No. 4: L. M. 
Powell, Milwaukee, Wis; E. O. Wright, 
ps eatetat Wis; Frank B. Rise, Chicago, 
Il. 





Former Milling Division No. 5: W. L. 
Harvey, New Prague, Minn; H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis, Minn; W. G. Crocker, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Former Milling Division No. 6: George 
S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; W. B. Dunwoody, 
Joplin, Mo; Julius Postel, Mascoutah, IIl. 

Former Milling Division No. 7: Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; H. Lassen, 
Wichita, Kansas; H. Dittmer, El Reno, 
Okla; L. E. Moses, Kansas City, Mo. 

Former Milling Division No. 8: O. D. 
Fisher, Seattle, Wash; E. O. McCoy, The 
Dalles, Oregon; Moritz Thomsen, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Former Milling Division No, 9: To be 
Be rp 

he appointment of this committee was 
confirmed by the meeting of directors 
and delegates, and they were instructed 
to take up with the former milling divi- 
sion the questions that had developed 
wherein difference in interpretation be- 
tween the millers and the Division of En- 
forcement exists. This committee met 
Dec. 6 and has submitted to the milling 
division chairmen a full outline of their 
understanding of the rules and regula- 
tions, bulletins, circulars and instructions 
issued by the Milling Division, and has 
requested that the former Milling Divi- 
sion confer at once with the committee 
so appointed, and if in their judgment 
they deem advisable, with the Food Ad- 
ministration, so that a proper and just 
basis of settlement may be obtained. 

Pending the results of such conferences, 
millers whose accounts have been audited, 
or may be audited in the near future, can 
very properly hold in abeyance settle- 
ment of their accounts with the Food Ad- 
ministration until a better understanding 
is reached regarding the questions in- 
volved. 

THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


Officers: E. M. Kelly, president, Nash- 
ville; A. L. Goetzmann, vice-president, 
La Crosse, Wis; Frank B. Rice, treasur- 
er, Chicago; A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Chicago. 

Directors: Henry M. Allen, Troy, 
Ohio; T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind; William 
G. Crocker, Minneapolis; J. L. Grigg, 
Sparta, Ill; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas 
City; W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; 
H. S. Helm, 0 ee J. B. Hupp, 
Wichita, Kansas; C. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville, Ind; Joseph LeCompte, Lexington, 
Ky; Geor i. Ledbetter, Clarkfield, 
Minn; B. W. Marr, Columbus; A. Men- 
nel, Toledo; George S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; 
W. L. Phelps, Chicago; E. S. Rea, Cof- 
—— Kansas; Fred O. Shane, Phila- 
delphia; B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis; 
George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, 
Okla; D. E. Stott, Detroit. 

Ex-officio: Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis. 

Executive Committee: Charles T. Ol- 
son, Winona, Minn; Fred N. Rowe, Grand 
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Rapids, Mich; E- S. Wagner, Chicago; 
E. C. Andrews, St. pegs —— 

Counsel: Frank F. Reed and Edward 
S. Rogers, Chicago. 

Delegates: John D. Allen, Lexington, 
Ky; trl W. Sims, Frankfort, Ind; 
George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind; 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Frank 
Larabee, Kansas City; Edwin Lukens, 
Atchison, Kansas; Theodore Ismert, Kan- 
sas City; W. H. Sudduth, Minneapolis; 
Frank King, Lowell, Mich; John Higgins, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; W. Vs Hamilton, 
Caledonia, N. Y; Moritz Thomsen, Seat- 
tle; O. D. Fisher, Seattle; J. W. Ganong, 
Portland, Oregon; L. C. Chase, Mans- 
field, Ohio; F. H. Tanner, Columbus; T. 
C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, Okla; M. E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla; K. E. 
Humphrey, El Reno, Okla; J. A. Ruth, 
Kingfisher, Okla; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville; M. Bean, Louisville; F. E. 
Hayes, Louisville; George Hincke, Pinck- 
neyville, Ill; Elmer. Smith, Murphysboro, 
Ill; L. E. Moses, Kansas City; E. V. 
Hoffman, Kansas City; Henry Lassen, 
Wichita, Kansas; Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla; 
A. C. Leflang, Lexington, Neb; H. E. 
Johnson, Denver; G. F. Chapman, Sher- 
man, Texas; H. G. Stinett, Sherman, 
Texas; S. W. Gladney, Sherman, Texas; 
Gus Giesecke, San Antonio, Texas; 
Eugene Nolte, Seguin, Texas; 'T. P. Dun- 
can, Waco, Texas; B. R. Neal, Dallas, 
Texas; E. R. Gunther, San Antonio, 
Texas; E. O. Wright, Menomonie, Wis; 
C. H. Hooker, Wausau, Wis; M. 
Powell, Milwaukee; E. J. Lachmann, 
Neenah, Wis. 

Individual Members: Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., Omaha; H. L. Beecher, New Ulm, 
Minn; W. I. Biles, Saginaw, Mich; Frank 
H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis; C: R. Deck- 
er, Milwaukee; C. Dodge, Wausau, Wis; 
J. S. Dousman, De Pere, Wis; W. H. 
Enns, Saginaw, Mich; William Fulton, 
Minneapolis; D. M. Kinstry, Perry, Okla; 
E. E. Laurenn, Clarksville, Tenn; George 
C. Mortlock, New York City; T, A. 
Noftzger, Wichita, Kansas; Harry G. 
Randall, Kansas City; Charles F. Rock, 
Kansas City; Jeffrey R. Short, Chicago; 
H. C. Veatch, Buffalo; F. A. Voigt, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; F. L. Williamson, 
Kansas City; H. D. Yoder, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; John E. Bacon, Chicago; C. H. Chal- 
len,- Chicago; C. M. Yager, Chicago; H. 
E. Cotter, Chicago; A. K. Thomas, Chi- 
cago; A. G. Huhn, Minneapolis. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Asks for Food for Finland 

Wasurineton, D. C., Dec. 7.—P. J. Val- 
keapaa, special representative of the Fin- 
nish government food administration, has 
been in Washington this week in confer- 
ence with officials of the Department of 
State, the United States Food Adminis- 
tration and the War Trade Board, in an 
effort to secure early shipments of food 
products to Finland, which may be kept 
up for the next 12 months. 

Mr. Valkeapaa has addressed formal 
letters to the Department of State and 
the Food Administration, setting forth 
the great needs of Finland, and present- 
ing reasons why his people believe Fin- 
land should be included among the coun- 
tries that are to be assisted in working 
out the food problems that have come to 
them as a result of the great war. 

Finland is prepared with funds on de- 
posit in this country to make immediate 
purchases of large supplies of food prod- 
ucts, and is asking that, pending com- 
plete formal commercial agreements that 
will open up trade relations between the 
United States and Finland, special ar- 
rangements be made whereby shipments 
of certain products can begin to go for- 
ward in the very near future. Special 
attention is directed in his communica- 
tions to the need in Finland of rye prod- 
ucts, and he has asked that between now 
and September, 1919, at least 100,000 tons 
be permitted to go forward in regular 
monthly shipments. 

Mr. Valkeapaa calls attention to the 
immediate necessity of making prepara- 
tions in this country for the manufacture 
of rye meal for use in Finland. By the 
term “rye meal” he means that the rye 
flour shall be whole-rye flour, including 
both the bran and the grain, as this, he 
says, is the customary method of millin 
in Finland, and this kind of rye meal wil 
do the Finnish people the most good. 

The matter has been taken under con- 
sideration by the various departments ap- 


ed to, and Mr. Valkeapaa expresses 
imself as hopeful that some immediate 
relief may be expected. As one method 
of ascertaining needs of the Finnish 

le, he made the suggestion while 
ere that a representative of the Food 
Administration be sent to Finland to 
make a personal study and report on ex- 
isting conditions. ' 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs, 





OPENING EXPORT MARKETS 


War Trade Board Lifts Export Ban on Cer- 
tain Markets in Central and South 
America, on License Basis 


The War Trade Board, under date of 
Dec. 5, issued the following circular which 
opens up some of the near-by export 
markets: 

The War Trade Board announces after 
consultation with the United States Food 
Administration, that applications will 
now be considered for licenses to export 
wheat flour to the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, and South America. 
These applications will be granted by the 
War Trade Board when approved by the 
Grain Corporation; and arrangements 
have been made by which this approval 
will be expressed by the War Trade 
Board in Washington to avoid any possi- 
bility of delay. : 

Applicants who in the past have re- 





ceived refusals of licenses to ship wheat | 


flour to these destinations may now re- 
apply in accordance with the following 
procedure: 

First: Applications for licenses to ex- 
port to the French West Indies must be 
accompanied, as in the past, by import 
licenses issued by the authorities of the 
colonies of destination. 

Second: Applications for licenses to 
export to the British West Indies should 
not be submitted at the present time, in- 
asmuch as the applications now on file 
with the War Trade Board are in excess 
of the actual requirements of these, is- 
lands. Announcement regarding the pol- 
icy to be adopted in connection with ship- 
ments to the British West Indies will be 
made at a later aate. 

Third: Applications for licenses to ex- 
port to Mexico should accompanied 
by a copy of the original order from the 
consignee, duly certified by the American 
consul at the point of destination. This is 
in accordance with the recent announce- 
ment of the War Trade Board, W. T. B. 
R, 320, issued Nov. 19, 1918. 

Fourth: The requirements of Cuba will 
be taken care of as in the past, by ship- 
ments made by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, consigned to Armonde 
Andre, director of subsistence, Republic 
of Cuba, At the present time, therefore, 
no applications will be considered for 
licenses to export wheat flour to Cuba. 

Fifth: Applications for licenses to ex- 
port to the Dutch West Indies, Central 
America, and South America should be 
filed on Application Form X, in accord- 


ance with the rules and regulations of the. 


War Trade Board. 

There is quite a persistent rumor that 
very soon the ban on exports to the Euro- 
pean neutrals and allies as well is to 
be lifted, so that the whole general export 
situation will be opened up. . 





Latin-American Investment 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 9.—The De- 
partment of Commerce, in a report issued 
today, urges the investment of American 
capital in Latin America as a means of 
assuring to American manufacturers and 
exporters a proper share of the trade of 
South American countries. “Unlimited 
a for investing American cap- 
ital are presented,” the department states, 
“in the development of mineral and for- 
est resources, in agriculture and stock- 
raising, and in the further development 
of public utilities. 

“It has been apparent enough in the 
past, in South America and elsewhere, that 
the nations that supply the capital to de- 
velop the resources of a region also supply 
the equipment needed for such develop- 
ment. Before the war American investors 
in South America confined their attentions 
largely to meat-packing and to minerals, 
and the department is now of the opinion 
that their activities can profitably 
tended.” 


ie ex- 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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FLOUR PRICE STILL DROPS 


Grain Corporation Purchases of Flour Last 
Week Show Further Decline on Aver- 
age of 10c Bbl 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 7.—From. the 
manner in which prices paid for flour by 
the Grain Corporation have shifted dur- ° 
ing the past three weeks, it would seem 
as — that organization and the mill- 
ing trade were engaged in that highly edi- 
fying pastime known as hide and seek, 
with the millers doing most of the seek- 
ing. 

When the quotations made by millers 
were extremely low, there was an effort 
made to get them to higher levels, and as 
soon as this was successful, either by rea- 
son of the reduction in the volume of 
purchases or an insane desire on the part 
of some mills to get their price as low 
as possible, the price levels began to slide 
back, and everything seems to have been 
well greased for the occasion. 

If ever the American milling trade had 
an opportunity, it is now, and yet, in- 
stead of availing themselves of it, mill- 
ers seem to be trying to outdo each other 
in an effort to get the business on as 
cheap a basis as possible, perhaps because 
they wish to prove the truth of the old 
adage that competition is the life of trade. 
It is apparently being overlooked, how- 
ever, that in some cases it may be the 
death, commercially speaking, of the 
trader. 

For example, the earliest purchases 
were made, owing to the ridiculously low 
offers by millers, at prices which could 
not possibly have been above actual cost, 
and there was a genuine effort on the part 
of the Grain Cosporetion, which even 
went so far as to withhold the prices 
from publication, to see if the general 
downward trend could not be checked. 
This was temporarily successful, for the 
following week’s prices averaged higher, 
and those of the next week higher still. 

Then something happened. Instead of 
the volume of purchases keeping up to 
something like the amount of the three 
preceding weeks, they dropped to about 
half of any previous purchase, with the 
result that requirements apparently were 
met before the higher age flour was 
reached, and consequen y the quotations 
for the next week, which was that end- 
ing Saturday, Nov. 30, showed an aver- 
age of 10c lower, and those for the week 
just closed 10c lower still. 

If this is to continue, the same condi- 
tion will be developed that existed prior 
to the attempt to get prices on a better 
level. 

The purchases for the week ending Sat- 
urday, Dec. 7, amounted to approximate- 
ly 700,000 bbls, at prices ranging $9.98@ 
10.60 for soft and $10.33@10.60 for hard 
wheat flours, an the basis of jute, Balti- 
more, with other Atlantic ports in their 
proper relation. Of this total about 
three-quarters was soft wheat flour, and 
the graduated scale at which it was pur- 
chased follows: 

COUR WUE OE cSocccisca ase eos 


1,600 bbis at 
700 bbis at 


$9.90 @10.00 
10.01@10.10 
-«+ 10.11@10,20 
8,000 bbis at «++ 10.21@10,30 
39,000 bbis at -++ 10.31@10,40 
107,000 bDbis at ..... 6. cece eevee 10.41@10.50 
640,000 bbls at ...... 6c eeeceee 10.51 @10.60 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 








Coarse Grain Trading Limits 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—Time lim- 
itations on trading for future deliveries 
in corn, oats, rye and barley have been 
removed by the Food Administration. 
Exchanges throughout the country were 
notified yesterday by telegram that all 
time limitations could be removed. It is 
permissible, however, to spread any one 
commodity between different months only 
to the extent of 200,000 bus on each side, 
in addition to the 200,000 bus which rg J be 
carried on speculative account. The-Food 
Administration states that conditions do 
not warrant abrogation or modification of 
the present limit on speculative account. 

The practical effect of the modification 
of regulations governing future trensac- 
tions in coarse grains, food officials de- 
clare, will be to eliminate speculation 
which would tend toward instability of 
the market, and at the same time permit 
a sufficient latitude in dealing to encour- 
a roper trading. 

ySSorits Ricuarp B. Warrovs, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 49,430 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 7) 449,655 bbls, against 
404,605 in 1917, 350,145 in 1916, and 466,- 
680 in 1915. 

* * 


Northwestern millers are unanimous in 
their views regarding the domestic flour 
market. All find it dull, with little pros- 
te: of improvement until after Jan. 1. 

big trade is well supplied, and pre- 
fers to reduce its holdings preparatory to 
stock-taking time rather than place fresh 
orders now. Consequently, aside from 
spasmodic buying, mills look for the bulk- 
of the new business for the remainder of 
December to come from the smaller class 
of buyers. These up to the present have 
bought flour only as they needed it, but 
now, with the substitute ruling abolished, 
are inclined to anticipate r needs to 
a moderate degree. 

Advices received indicate that it will 
take several weeks for stocks of substi- 
tutes on hand to be absorbed. There are 
enough scattered around the country in 
less than car lots to make the problem 
of disposing of same a perplexing one. 


Most millers express themselves as an- - 


noyed and unable to account for the low- 
ering in offerings to the Grain Corpora- 
tion. They deem it a short-sighted poli 
for millers to lower quotations, - 
ly since the government has indicated its 
or to Pay a fair price for what 
flour it has bought. One large city mill 
that did not get any government business 
in the last two 2 resumably be- 
cause its price was too high, this week ad- 
vanced its quotation 5c-bbl. It prefers to 
do without the business rather than ac- 
cept it at a figure that does not repre- 
sent a fair margin of profit. 

The suggestion is advanced .from sev- 
eral sources that many small interior 
mills are only booking trouble for them- 
selves when they sell comparatively heavy 
parcels to the government, and in filling 
same, neglect their own established trade. 

The recent heavy sales for government 
account have removed surplus offerings 
from the market, and it is thought that 
sales for export during the next few 
weeks will be very much lighter than 
during the last month. A number of 
good-sized mills have not attempted to 
get any government business for two or 
three weeks, for the reason that they 


were oversold and could not offer for. 


30-day shipment, 

Mills quote standard 100 per cent wheat 
flour nominally at $10.26@10.35 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Pure white rye is held at $4.30@4.50; 
medium, 70 per cent extraction, $3.95@ 
4.10; dark rye, $3.20@3.30; pure barley 
flour, 55 per cent extraction, $3.20@3.25; 
white corn flour, $3.60@3.70; yellow corn 
flour, $2.85@3.10,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


No improvement is noticeable in the 
wheat feed situation. It was hoped that 
with mills booking heavy flour orders for. 
— with the government, it would re- 

t in more liberal offerings of feed. In 
fact, mills themselves anticipated that 
they would have some feed to offer. in 
straight cars, but instead th found 
their mixed-car trade was more ‘than will- 

percentage of their 
. Practically all of the 
feed produced is being ‘marketed in 
mixed cars, and mills are just as far be- 
hind on deliveries as ever. Some declare 
it will take them weeks to catch up on 


The situation to date has been serious, 
but it is becoming even more acute. Dairy 
interests, unable to accumulate supplies 
during the fall, are entering the winter 
with minimum stocks on hand. The heavy 
consumptive period is naturally during 
January, February and March, and there 
are no surplus stocks to fall back on. 
Some say that if steps are not taken to 
turn the millfeed produced into old-estab- 
lished channels and divert it from mixed- 
car buyers who formerly did not handle 
feed, it will be necessary for feeders to 
dispose of some of their dairy herds and 
thereby further curtail the production of 
milk and butter in the country. 

Offerings of substitute feeds are de- 
creasing as the production falls off. The 
only substitute feed on the market that is 
offered in anything like liberal quantities 
is rye middlings, and with the price on 
this commodity $20@22 higher than bran, 
feeders naturally are loath to take hold 
of it. 

Mills quote bran at $27.32@27.81 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.083@29.64; flour 
middlings, $28.81; red dog, $28.79@29.32; 
rye middlings, $49; barley feed, $44@ 
46.50; corn feed meal, $55,—in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

The minimum quotation on wheat feeds 
is somewhat lower on account of the re- 
duction in the price of feed sacks. On 
the other hand, a few scattering mills 
ask higher than the maximum price 
quoted, because they are paying propor- 
tionately more for their sacks. Some 
mills are not making flour middlings, and 
have therefore withdrawn their quota- 
tions. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Dec. 10: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 39,775 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 7 they made 217,258 
bbls of flour, against 213,455. 

' Sixty “outside” mills last week shipped 
18,500 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 4,840 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Dec. 7, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 6 interior mills in 


barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn 





Minneapolis .........+. 8,340 8,565 7,340 
Interior .....cseeeeeee 226 6,365 975 
Totals .cccicccsvccss 8,565 13,930 8,315 


During the week ending Nov. 30, 3 Min- 


neapolis and 14 interior mills made the’ 


following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn 











Minneapolis .......... 8,515 18,360 7,635 
BOGOGTSE. Fie coo Sb ccc &% 5,180 8,635 610 
Totals «..cwcccsBiense 13,695 26,9956 8,146 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Oats again were the strongest item on 
the coarse grain list at Minneapolis last 
week. Where other grains showed a de- 
cline from Tuesday until Monday of 1@ 
4c bu, oats remained firm prone. Be$ the 

period, and closed 44@%c higher. 

— ovr ype d reacted on oe o- 

its good , and sold 2c 
higher than erly The same was also 
true of barley. The trading basis on rye 

remains unchan at 1%%c under the 
tion for track offerings. Monday, on iib- 


‘ vantage. 


eral offerings, the best obtainable was 
1%c under. The charge, how- 
ever, is regarded as lil and elevators 


are bu rye. 

prices on all coarse 
daily for the week at Minnea are 
given in the market section of issue. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

@  1918° 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 4,377 1,597 8,419 17,631 3,349 
Duluth........ 5,406 *915 1,387 3,784 1,114 


Totals....... 9,783 2,612 4,977 11,543 4,475 
*Includes Canadian, . 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 7, 

1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis .. 53,816 40,151 60,674 79,741 
Duluth ...... 64,364 *13,910 15,677 72,404 
Totals ...... 118,180 64,061 66,351 152,145 
Duluth, bD’@’d.. 2.26. seoee 2,106 2,955 
Totals ...... 118,180 64,061 68,457 155,100 


*Includes Caradian. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted) were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 22,054 556 11,488 6,777 17,211 
Duluth.... 6,512 *669 4,467 2,506 8,137 








Totals... 28,566 1,225 15,950 9,283 25,348 
Duluth, b’d’d ....  «... 952 108 62 


Totals... 28,566 1,225 16,902 9,391 25,410 
*Includes Canadian. 











NORTHWESTERN GRAIN RATES CONFERENCE 


Northwestern milling interests are well 
represented at a conference in Chicago 
today to discuss the proposed readjust- 
ment in grain and grain products rates 
as pertaining to Minneapo! It is pro- 
posed to wipe out the Fn aga rate 
from Minneapolis to Chicago on through 
shipments, and substitute a new local rate 
of llc per 100 Ibs on flour. As -viewed 
by ers, the proposition if adopted 
would mean an entire readjustment of 
the rate fabric and the wiping out of 
through rates from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago and points east thereof. 

It is understood that the conference was 
called at the behest of Henry Clarke, 
traffic manager of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Grain Exchange, and that Chicago and 
Milwaukee interests are also back of the 
movement. ; 


MILL WAGE HEARING POSTPONED 


The oe ed the War Labor Board 
relative to mill wages paid at Minneapo- 
lis has been postponed until Dec. 17. In 
the meantime, the wages paid grain ele- 
vator employees will be investigated. 

Minneapolis millers are prepared to 
lay the whole matter before the investi- 
gators and leave it to their good judg- 
ment whether or not the employees are 
entitled to further consideration in the 
matter of remuneration. The millowners 
have voluntarily advanced the schedule 
here several times within the past two 
years, until now the wages at Minnea 
olis are away above what country milis 
are paying: It would therefore be mani- 
festly unfair for the Labor Board to arbi- 
trarily raise the standard at Minneapolis 
without taking similar action the coun- 
try over. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Bert Ball, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Crop seenenes Committee, was in 
Minneapolis during the week, endeavor- 
ing to interest millers in the 1919 cam- 
palin for more and better marquis wheat. 

ranklin Edwards, of the Marshall 
bares Milling Co., is chairman, and 

harles Vo of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Minn., treasurer. J. C. 
Rieck, of the Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
— is also a member of the com- 


The Crop Improvement Committee op- 
erated in territory from Mankato west 
last year, but it hopes in 1919 to be able 
to cover the whole territory ane 
ern Minnesota and up into North 
where marquis wheat can be grown to ad- 
i committee had an allow- 
ance of about $5,600 last year to carry 
on its work, but should have at least 
$10,000 a year. Some of the Minneapolis 


* Minnea 
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millers have indicated a desire to help 
finance the work next year. 
plans for 1919 


of ma 


of the agricultural colleges, farmers’ in- 
s in farmers’ clubs, ete. It 
will distribute literature emphasizing the 
importance of marquis wheat, its super- 
ior milling qualities in yield, and will en- 
deavor to locate and furnish cleaned seed 
wheat. Farmers will be shown how to 
treat the seed wheat so as to eliminate 


smut. é 
The work done the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee last year has dem- 


onstrated its worth, and millers should 

rate with the committee in order 
to raise the standard of the wheat produc- 
tion in their various localities. 


TRADING RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
under date of Dec. 6, received the fol- 
lowing telegram from John J. Stream, of 
the Coarse Grains Division of the Food 
Administration: 

“You are hereby advised that from this 
date it will be possible for your heroin 
to remove all time limits on trading 
future deliveries of corn, oats, rye and 
barley, spreading any one commodity be- 
tween different months to the extent of 
200,000 bus on each side.. In addition, an 

interest of 200,000 bus is also per- 
mitted. Conditions at the moment do not 
warrant abrogation or modification of 
the present limits on speculative account. 
These and other restrictions will be re- 
moved at the very first opportunity.” 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Corn gluten ‘feed is quoted at. $56.24 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. T. Coe expects to start his 200-bbl 
whole-wheat flour mill at Kensington, 
Minn., this week. 

John V. Bass, Marshalltown, Iowa, is 
in Minneapolis endeavoring to pick up a 
little flour and feed. 

B. H. Wunder, flour, New York City, 
was in Minneapolis during the week call- 
ing on his ng conn ms. ; 

Stanwood N. Osgood, a Chicago broker, 
was in Minneapolis several days last week 
calling on flour and feed shippers. i 

The Railroad Administration office at 
Minneapolis lifted the embargo on ship- 
ments of coarse grains, including flaxseed, 
Dec. 6. aa 

B. G. Benson, Minneapolis manager for 
the Cunard Steamship Line, sailed from 
New York, Dec. 5, on the Mauretania, 
for England. 

A good demand is reported for buck- 
wheat flour at $6.75@7 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
. Other cereals are slow since 
the abolition of substitutes. 

The Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, 
Minn., has placed an order with the 
Strong-Scott MMe . Co. for four large-sized 
improved K ly wheat heaters. 

George S. Mortlock, president of the 
Mortlock Corporation, business counsel- 
ors and representatives, New York City, 
was in Minneapolis last week calling on 


Burglars broke into the home of Her- 
man F, Wright, manager of the Crescent 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, the evening of 
Dec. 7, and stole a quantity of silverware 
and clothing. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., of Missoula, 
Mont., was in Minneapolis Dec. 5, en 
route to pags His company intends 
to install a feed-mixing plant. : 

The Sessions Flour Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by C. M. Sessions and Frank 
Killian. The company will do a general 
brokerage business in flour and feed. 

The Grain Co tion at Minneapolis 
sold approxima’ 300,000 bus of stored 
wheat to local last week. While re- 
ceipts were fair, at times they were hard- 
ly sufficient to meet the milling demand. 

The Western Dawson Flour Mill, at 
Sand Springs, Mont., has been ordered 
closed until August, 1919, for violating 
the Food A tion’s rules relatin 
to substitutes. The Hun n (Utah) 


Flour Mills have been cl for an in- . 


definite period for the same offense. 
(Continued on page 948.) 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS PLEASED 


The considerable group of millers of 
the Southwest which attended the Fed- 
eration conference in Chicago, Thursday, 
returned much gratified with the prompt 
and forceful action of the meeting. For 
some unexplained reason it appears that 
millers of this territory have suffered 
more from arbitrary methods of certain 
officials of the Enforcement Division of 
the Food Administration than have those 
in other fields, with the result that feel- 
ing finally became exceedingly intense, 
reaching a point where the demand for 
some sort of unity of action on the part 
of the industry became overwhelming. 

It was in this situation that the request 
for a Federation meeting was made, re- 
sulting in the call for the conference on 
Thursday. While confident of the sup- 
port of the industry as a whole, millers 
of this field were determined to make a 
clean-cut protest on their own behalf in 
the event that the trade body did not see 
fit to join the cause. 

The necessity for their doing this is now 
disposed of through the htow 2 adoption 
of their cause by the Federation and the 
appointment of a national committee to 
confer further with the Food Adminis- 
tration with a view to insuring that the 
final check of mill accounts be made 
in strict accord with the Milling Division 
rules and regulations rather than with 
the quite different rules and regulations 
which have recently been substituted by 
officials and agents of the Department of 
Enforcement. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Millers report a slackening demand for 
flour, with prices weaker in the face of 
firm wheat values. While in some in- 
stances they are obtaining the “fair 
price,” or about $10.37 bbl, among mer- 
chant trade, bookings usually are at 
around 30c below this figure, the discount 
for round lots having increased to 40@ 
50c, or to $9.40@9.50 bbl. Bakers are 
buying sparingly, as the season for mak- 
ing theie annual inventory is at hand, 
and as a rule they are carrying or have 
booked as much flour now as they care to 
take into the new year. Consequently, 
no important revival in domestic busi- 
ness is looked for until after the holidays. 

A number of mills participated in the 
sale of hard wheat flour to the Grain Cor- 
poration this week, but this outlet is 
proving less attractive each week, owing 
to the reduction in the maximum price, 
$10.60, in jute, Baltimore, being the to 
figure accepted this week, compared wi 
$10:70 last week and $10.75 two weeks 
ago. During this time a premium 
amounting to 4@8c bu for wheat has been 
created, so that the average bid this 
week necessitates figuring with a very 
sharp pencil, if a profit is to result. 

Millers rienced less difficulty in 
obtaining = local receipts being 
trebled this week, compared with last, 
but the keen demand for samples show- 
ing milling quality caused the premiums 
that prevailed a week ago to be well 
maintained. 

Corn millers report continued absence 
of orders for meal or corn flour, quota- 
tions for both showing no essential change 
from last Saturday, when nominal figures 
were around $3.75 per 100 lbs, in cotton 
sacks. No export business“was reported. 


* #* 


As usual, the demand for millfeed far 
exceeds the output of the mills. A mod- 
erate drop in bag prices has resulted in 
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city mills quoting bran at $25.76, ton, 
mill-run or mixed feed at $26.51, and 
shorts at $27.76, all in 48-in burlaps. 
Country mills are usually — 
slightly higher prices, due to freight an 
bag cost variances, and the price of feed 
loaded in mixed cars with flour ordinarily 
is 50c ton over the car-lot price. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phin WOOK 2 cccivediscccess 70,80 86 
TMBt WOOK .ccccccccccscece 45,800 56 
Year ago ....: Poscccvccsoses 86,100 104 
TWO years ABO ....-eeeeees 61,400 86 


OHAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
21,783 bbls this week, representing 90 
per cent of activity, compared with 
22,369, or 93 per cent of activity, last 
week, 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour, Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 400,170 284,368 71 
Last week ....... 401,070 267,886 66 
Year ago ........ 295,320 276,186 93 
Two years ago... 288,120 276,669 90 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 30,496 bbls this week, 43,250 bbls 
last week, 2,396 a year ago and 9,362 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 32 reported do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair, and 5 slow 
and. quiet. ' 

GOERZ MILL STARTED 

The new 1,200-bbl mill of the Goerz 

Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, under con- 


‘ struction since last spring, was put in 


operation this week. The start was most 
auspicious, and flour was made for ship- 
ment to the trade within an hour after 
the machinery was put in motion. 

The new mill is of the most modern 
type of construction, housed in buildings 
of steel, concrete and wired glass, with 
fireproof machinery and _ connections 
throughout. ey owe was furnished 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. The plant 
is electrically driven. 


THAT ELUSIVE $1.10 BBL MARGIN 


E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., addressed a letter a few days 
ago to D. F. Piazzek, zone agent here for 
the Grain Corporation, in which he quot- 
ed from a letter received from an eastern 
grain firm and made the following state- 
ment and query: 

“The government has on hand in ele- 
vators in Kansas City over 15,000,000 
bus wheat and millions of bushels in ele- 
vators in all or nearly all of the other 
markets, and yet we are getting orders 
from mills for wheat and cannot get a 
bushel without paying a big premium 
over the government price for it. We 
asked your office the other day if you 
could not sell us some wheat, and were 
told that ‘the government had no wheat 
for sale,’ 

“What is the idea? Are we to continue 
the unreasonable high prices of wheat in 
this country for the peresee of holding 
it in reserve to feed the Huns, or to al- 
low Argentina, Australia and India and 
other surplus wheat countries to unload 
their accumulated stocks while our gov- 
ernment holds in reserve the last year’s 
immense surplus? 

“All this in the face of a rr gv 
crop of next year’s wheat that break 
the record. It looks unreasonable, espe- 
cially as the price of No. 2 wheat in 


Buenos Aires is $1.40 a bushel, and in 
Australia $1.14, while the few cars that 
we are able to obtain in Kansas City 
would cost us around $2.25. 

“Who is responsible for this unreason- 
able situation, and to whose attention can 
we bring this matter for enlightenment 
or scanty ad 

Following is Mr. Piazzek’s reply: 

“The attitude of this administration, 
adopted early in the season, was that we 
would permit mills to purchase all the 
wheat they uired first, allowing them 
a margin of $1.10 a barrel, which was 
conceded to be sufficient to cover the cost 
of carrying their wheat, and we stayed 
out of the market, taking only what they 
refused to accept. 

“A large number of mills took advan- 
tage of the situation and accepted at par 
our statement and proceeded to fortify 
themselves against their future require- 
ments by putting up a stock of wheat. 
A number of other mills proceeded on a 
hand-to-mouth policy, and find themselves 
entirely without supplies at this time and 


are now trying to get us to sell them the 


wheat which we have accumulated. It 
would be manifestly unfair to do this in 
direct contravention to the policy an- 
nounced by Mr. Hoover. 

“In this connection I might add that I 
have no latitude in the premises and, as 
an humble subordinate, am executing the 
wishes of Mr. Hoover.” 


EASTERN FREIGHT RATES EQUALIZED 
Tariffs have been issued which equalize 
rates of grain and grain products, wheth- 
er shipment is made via St. Louis, Peoria 
or Chicago. Rates via all lines from St. 
Louis to points east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, including Atlantic seaboard terri- 
tory, effective Dec. 3, were reduced, and 
from Peoria, via the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, will be advanced, effective Dec. 11, 
to equal the rate via Chicago, which re- 
mains unchanged. 

Heretofore, shipments of flour via St. 
Louis took %4c per 100 lbs higher rate 
than via Chicago, and via Peoria and 
the Lake Erie & Western 14c per 100 Ibs 
lower rate than via Chicago. The only 
exception to the operation of the changed 
rates is that they do not apply to points 
on or reached via lines not under federal 
control. The rates on grain shipments 
remain ¥,c per 100 Ibs less than the rates 
on flour. 


FIRE AT ATLAS CEREAL PLANT 

Fire supposed to have originated in 
a hot bearing destroyed an elevator at 
the plant of the Atlas Cereal Co., in the 
West Bottoms industrial district here, 
Thursday afternoon, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $35,000, which included damage 
to about 50,000 bus of corn and oats stored 
in the bins. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance, The Atlas company’s new plant, 
now under construction, was uninjured. 
It is stated that the fire will delay the 
filling of a contract with the government 
for 10,000 bbls of corn meal to be shipped 
to Italy. 

GOES TO SOUTH AMERICA 

H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner of 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, and 
formerly connected with the transporta- 
tion bureau here, is in town today bidding 
adieu to his friends preliminary to leav- 
ing for South America, where he goes as 
an active official of the French & Canada 
Steamship Corporation on commercial 
development work. The angers 3 com- 
pany mentioned is subsidiary of the firm 
of Meyer & Lodge, New York, who are 
planning extensive commercial develop- 
ment in South America. 

Associated with Mr. Wilson in the en- 
terprise is D. L. Ewing, formerly with 
the Frisco railway ‘at Kansas City, but 
for the last year assistant director of 
operations of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Mr. Ewing has recentl 
been elected vice-president of the Frenc 
& Canada corporation. 


: NOTES 

C. Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, spent a part of the week visit- 
ing the company’s southwestern mill con- 
nections. . 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia, has closed its buying office in 
Kansas City, which was in charge of 
Frank H. Briggs. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
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Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
is confined at his home in that city by 
an attack of influenza. 

A. L, Person, sales-manager of the 
Kaull Milling Co., returned late this week 
from an eastern trip. He reports eastern 
buyers well stocked with flour, but that 
an improved demand is looked for after. 
the holidays, 


Incident to the purchase of the inter- 
ests formerly held by Otto Lehrack, of 
Kansas City, in the Warrensburg (Mo.) 
Mills, W. E. King has been elected treas- 
urer and manager of the company, and 
C. F. Hagemeyer secretary. J. L. ‘Rod- 
ney, president and manager of the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is head of 
the Warrensburg company. 

Carl Mallon, formerly sales-manager 
of the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
but now a captain in the United States 
army, was in Kansas City. today on his 
return to Fortress Monroe after a 10 
days’ leave of absence. Captain Mallon 
was in France with his company when 
the armistice was signed, and was one of 
a group of officers: immediately returned 
to this country to assist in the training 
of new troops. 





SALINA 


Domestic inquiries for flour were light- 
er this week, although the prices quoted 
by local mills were practically unchanged. 
Bids on the last government purchase for 
export did not result in acceptances by 
the Grain Corporation. 

Shipments of millfeeds in straight cars 
numbered five this week, all of which went 
to eastern flour connections, prices being 
ers at the government maximum. 
This is the first movement of feed in 
straight cars for months. 

Wheat receipts have been averaging 35 
cars per day so far this month. Fes 
miums of 7c above the guaranteed price 
have been paid. Since the Grain Corpo- 
ration states specifically that its accumu- 
lated stocks of wheat will not be sold to 
mills, some apprehension is being ex- 
pressed as to where supplies will come 
from during the later months in the ~ 
crop year. 

NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales-manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills, is in the East on a 
business trip. - 

_ The growing wheat still continues to 
improve, and the present condition is bet- 
ter than ever before. 

Practically all local mills report a cur- 
tailment in operations on account of the 
scarcity of help, caused by the influenza. 





WICHITA 


The flour trade situation shows no ma- 
terial change. Domestic demand is not 
brisk, and prices that looked inviting 
three weeks ago now seem low, because 
wheat is bringing 6@8c above the guar- 
anteed price. The demand for feed 
continues urgent, though the excellent 
wheat pasturage all over the Southwest 
has cut down the demand for corn and 
oats. Snow or soft, muddy fields, how- 
ever, will doubtless stimulate the demand 
for all kinds of feed. 2 


MILL WAGE HEARING 


Differences between Wichita millers 
and employees were under investigation 
by representatives of the War r 
Board in this city this week. It was the 
outgrowth of trouble that has existed at 
some of the mills for several months, and 
was caused by complaints by employees 
that they were not paid enough for r 
services, and that discrimination had been 
used against them in some cases. The 
hearing was held before Judge Kernan, 
of Kansas City, the War Board being 
represented ‘by Cora B. Hagan, W. M. 
Knott and Anton Johansen, of Washin 
ton. C. H. Brooks represented the mill- 
ers. 

Some of the employees asserted that 
they were not paid as much as was other 
labor, and gave figures to prove their as- 
sertions. The millers, on the other hand, 
said they paid their help as much as 
other mills are paying, and as much as 
other indoor labor is paid. Considerable 
testimony was taken for both sides. It 
will be considered by the board at Wash- 
ington, and a decision will probably be 
reached by the first of the year. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Dec. 7 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 88 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 89 
ogy cent, last week, 25,750, or 95 per cent, 
n 1917, and 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 
1916. 

The amount of flour being booked at 
the present time in Chicago, and appar- 
ently by the trade quite generally, is re- 
duced somewhat, yet it causes no surprise. 
It is customary in Chicago at this season 
of the year to find trade slow, as most 
dealers prefer to have light stocks on 
hand the first of the year when they take 
inventory. 

Wholesale grocers in Chicago claim, 
however, that their sale of flour to the 
housewife and to homes has fallen off 
to a far greater extent than had been an- 
ticipated. Not only that, but there is a 
demand for small packages, 121, lbs or 
less. 
Quotations on flour are 10@20c lower 
than a week ago, but not as great a varia- 
tion in prices as when the Grain Corpora- 
tion was making heavy purchases. The 
decrease in the size of its contracts, and 
the wide distribution of same, has had 
considerable to do, it is thought, with 
the lowering of prices. Many mills in 
the Northwest and Southwest are asking 
$10.30@10.45, in cotton 1,’s,—Chicago. 

The prices paid this week for flour 
by the Grain Corporation were a disap- 
pointment to the trade, especially those 
for soft wheat flour. There was no com- 
plaint expressed by millers generally as 
to what the Grain Corporation had here- 
tofore paid; in fact, many millers were 
hopeful that many contracts would be 
placed showing as liberal prices as the 
earlier ones. 

There is not a great deal of flour be- 
ing taken by bakers. They are anxious to 
sehete their supplies of both flour and 
substitutes to as small an amount as pos- 
sible, and such stocks are gradually be- 
ing thinned out. 

REGARDING SUBSTITUTES 

There is unquestionably more rice flour 
in Chicago than in any other market. 
Several mills in the Northwest have rice 
unmilled, but the quantity of the flour does 
not compare with the supplies in Chicago. 
It has n estimated that fully 40,000 
bags have been made by local organiza- 
tions. Those who have this flour held a 
conference here yesterday to confer with 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion as to how this could be handled. 

Most of the mills having substitutes 
have complied with the rules of the ad- 
ministration to file with it prior to Dec. 
20 the quantities they will have to offer, 
and it is understood that the zonal agents 
have been in close touch with the depart- 
ment in New York as to ocean tonnage, 
and as to how much will be offered of 
various commodities for foreign ship- 
ment. Considerable oat flour not ac- 
cepted by the administration is being 
worked off to pie manufacturers, as same 
can be used for pie crust. This product 
is quoted today at nominally $4.50 per 
100 Ibs, in sacks. 

A large amount of corn flour is on the 
market, due to many millers being re- 
quested to install equipment some weeks 
ago, on the assurance that the government 
would use all of their output. As it was 
difficult two months ago to obtain ma- 
chinery and installation for corn mills, 
er mills, operating largely on wheat 
products, converted over one or two units 
for the manufacture of corn products. 


Millers are hopeful of a possibility of 


exporting more or less corn flour to some 
of the allied countries. Several of the 
wheat millers that did change their sys- 
tem over from wheat to corn have ceased 
manufacturing corn products, and the 
supply from now on will be mainly offered 
from mills that originally devoted their 
entire capacity to corn-milling. 
FIRST LIEUTENANT M. E. FRASER 
First Lieutenant Miles Erwin Fraser, 


son of John Fraser, president of the 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, was born in Jer- 


inspection do not always agree on grad- 
ing of wheat. The main trouble comes 
with the federal supervision. It is sup- 
posed to pass on wheat when it is in- 
8 into store, as well as taken out. 

ently the federal supervisors had 10 
inspectors on one boat, and made no ob- 
jections until the boat was loaded. The 
state inspection and the Grain Corpora- 
tion inspectors had only two men each. 
An elevator man tells of 30 inspectors 
being on one boat. 

One-tenth of 1 per cent moisture in 
a sample of wheat in some instances 
affected the grading, and made a dif- 
ference of 2@3c in the price. The 
old-time grain men here regard such 
grading as entirely wrong and_non- 
sensical. 


GRAIN-TRADING RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


A modification of the restrictions on 
trading in coarse grain futures has been 
made by John J. Stream, chairman of the 
Coarse Grain Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, at the request of the Board 
of Trade. All time restrictions on trad- 
ing are removed, and operations in May 





Lieutenant Miles E. Fraser 


sey City, N. J., Feb. 21, 1891. For 20 
years he has resided in Milwaukee. He 
graduated from the Milwaukee High 
School in 1909, and from the Wisconsin 
State University, mechanical engineering 
course, in 1913. He then entered busi- 
ness with his father in the Fraser Co. 
For four years he was in the engineerin 
department, and for the last three he ha 
charge of the mechanical and structural 
engineering for the company. 

His chief recreation is that of hunting, 
especially on duck hunts with his father. 

Lieutenant Fraser applied for admis- 
sion to the Engineers’ Reserve Corps 
March 21, 1917, 17 days prior to the dec- 
laration of war. His ap fication was mis- 
laid and later shelved, ss it was learned 
that he had entered the first officers’ 
training camp at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
May 14, 1917. He was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps. 
Construction Branch, Aug. 14, 1917. On 
Sept. 14, 1917, the War department as- 
signed him to the staff of the 88th Division 
at Camp Dodge, Iowa, as assistant to the 
quartermaster, which position he now 
holds. He was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant June 12, 1918. It is gen- 
erally known that the 88th Division is at 
the front, “somewhere in France,” and 
he is with them. 


WHEAT-GRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The state grain inspection, the federal 
supervision and the Food Administration 


delivery started today. 
covers five months. 

Expectations are that within a few 
weeks the bulk of the business will con- 
centrate in May delivery, the first con- 
tracts in which were made Dec. 7. The 
order requiring reports of all trades to 
the secretary of the Board of Trade 
daily is rescinded, but the 200,000-bu 
limit on individual transactions remains. 
It is permissible, however, to trade in 
200,000 bus of each grain in addition to 
a spread of 200,000. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are 
$6,300, net, to the buyer. Recently a num- 
ber were sold at $6,500. 


Cotton bags have been reduced some- 
what in price, and are quoted today on 
a basis of $225 for 98-lb per M, and 140-lb 
jutes at $245.50. 

Flour. stocks in leading markets east 
of the Rockies on Dec. 1 were 644,000 
bbls, against 706,000 last month and 
540,000 last year. Minneapolis stocks 
are not inciuded. 

N. L. Rogers, manager of the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was calling on 
the Chicago trade most of this week. He 
stated, while here, that the mill will be 
converted over, to a considerable extent, 
to wheat flour. 

Several of the leading rye millers of 

isconsin who attended the meeting of 


Trading now 
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. delegates and directors held here Thurs- 


day, met in the office of Secretary Hus- 
band, Friday mo , and discussed rye- 
milling and other subjects. 


The Chicago Board of Trade was 
resented at the present meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City by its vice-presi- 
dent, Hiram N. Sager, Secretary John 
R. Mauff and Director W. H. Perrine. 


David Lasier, who was identified with 
the grain trade of Chicago for over 30 
years, being of the old firm of Lasier & 
Hooper in the cash grain and elevator 
trade, died Friday, Dec. 6, at his resi- 
dence in Winnetka, Ill. He was 70 years 
old. 


James A. Patten, vice-president of. the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and acting 
president, says he does not care to be a 
candidate for the presidency next year. 
There is some talk of running Hiram N. 
Sager, who is second vice-president and 
was president in 1907-08. 


The many friends of R. a 
Chicago manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., were grieved to learn of the 


‘sudden death of Mrs. McLaughlin at 


their home in Evanston, Ill, Wednesday 
morning. Funeral services, which were 
private, were held at the home Friday 
afternoon. 


There are 93 grades of wheat in store 
in public houses here, the largest ever 
known. About every grade on the list 
is represented, all owned by the Grain 
Corporation. Total stock in store here 
Nov. 30 was 15,560,000 bus, but this 
has since been materially reduced by ship- 
ments by lake. 


Latest cables from Argentina estimate 
the exportable wheat surplus of the new 
crop at 136,000,000 bus, against 148,000,- 
000 last year. This, with a carry-over of 
48,000,000 bus, makes the total export- 
able surplus 185,000,000 bus. The export- 
able surplus of oats is 51,000,000 bus, of 
which 3,000,000 are from the old crop. 


Soft red winter wheat is scarce and in 
active demand at 3@5c over the basic 
price. All winters are offered sparingly, 
and command 2@4c premium, with No. 1 
at 4@5c. There is a better local and in- 
terior milling demand, and interior mill- 
ers are in instances forced to buy from 
the government to secure enough wheat 
to enable them to fill their orders. 


It is proposed by some of the agricul- 
tural leaders and economists that, as 
Chicago is the largest market in the coun- 
try for agricultural products, it would 
be fitting to erect a monument here to the 
soldiers by ety an agricultural build- 
ing, where all the bureaus of the country 
would be found, and co-ordinate them 
into a concrete body with an official 
standing. 

Country holders are selling more corn, 
as well as increasing their consignments 
to leading markets: There is such a wide 
movement, however, that receipts at pri- 
mary markets have been very small. The 
eastern shipping demand was the 
first of the week, but fell off later. Mill- 
ers are not buying to any extent. The 
Corn Products Co. has taken the bulk of 
the offerings. 


There is a belief among the grain men 
that it would be a good plan for the gov- 
ernment to fix a maximum price on wheat, 
and allow trading in futures on the ex- 
changes. This would make it easier for 
the government to carry the load. Con- 
gress will have to decide on how the 1919 
ran is to be cared for, as the Lever bill, 
under which the Grain Corporation is 
conducted, expires July 1, 1919. 


Wheat is being shipped out of Chicago 
at a rapid rate. There have been orders 
to ship-1,000,000 bus, all rail, to the sea- 
board, with more to follow. Lake ship- 
ments last week were 1,482,000 bus to 
Buffalo, and the railroads shipped out 
1,187,000, making the total shipments 
3,622,000 bus. Most of this wheat came 
in from the West and Northwest over the 
St. Paul and North-Western roads. 


Export purchases of oats in all posi- 
tions the last two weeks exceed over 
2,000,000 bus. The Quaker Oats Co. has 
sold over 900,000. No. 3 white sold in the 
sample market at 4%@14,c over Decem- 
ber at various times. At the beginning 
of the week nearly all the big cash han- 
dlers were short corn and oats on their 
shipping sales, and had to bid up to fill 
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them. Oats were sold as high as 9c over 
J ey, Ur New York, and 814¢ over, 
track, timore. 





’ WISCONSIN 

Mriwavxer, Wis., Dec. 7.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,400 this week, representing 63 per 
cent of capacity. Last week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 11,500, or 
64 per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 16,000 made 6,000, or 33 per 
cent. The rye flour production for the 
week was 3,300 bbls, against 3,200 last 
week and 3,800 last year; corn flour pro- 
duction, 3,500 bbls, compared with 3,000 
last week. 

Milwaukee millers reported good flour 
business this week. The domestic trade 
bought fairly well, and mills were busy 
on government contracts. Shipping di- 
rections came in quite freely, and a fair 
amount of flour was loaded out. Stocks 
are moderate. Quotations were $10.50@ 
10.62, in cotton. 

The demand for rye flour was light, 
and millers reported an exceptionally dull 
week, as most dealers are supplied for 
the present. There were some scattering 
orders from the East and the Southwest, 
but state and local business was slow. 
Bakers are well supplied. Mills are work- 
ing on old orders, and making shipments 
as fast as the flour is manufactured. 
Prices about steady, with white quoted 
at $4.40@4.60, straight $4, and dark at 
$3.20@3.40, per 100 Ibs, in cotton. 

Corn flour market was slow. Mills are 
working on old contracts. Indications 
are that business will pick up shortly. 
Demand for corn meal was only fair, and 
millers do not look for much improve- 
ment until stocks are reduced. Prices 
were quoted at $3.75 for flour and $3.80 
for meal, per 100 lbs, in cotton. 

Jobbers report an improvement for 
southwestern patents, and a few sales 
were made to bakers. Prices ranged 
$10.30@ 10.50, in cotton. 

Locally there was no demand for sub- 
stitutes. Grocers still have small stocks 
on hand, but say they have sold prac- 
tically none for the last two weeks. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed . situation remains un- 
changed, so far as wheat feeds are con- 
cerned. Demand was brisk, with very 
little offering. Mills were behind on their 
orders for mixed cars, and but few 
straight carloads were obtainable. 

Shippers reported a light demand for 
rye middlings. Offerings from mills 
ranged $44@47. The trade thinks that 
prices are too high, in comparison with 
wheat feeds, and Pape sparingly. Gluten 
feed was higher, advancing $2 ton. The 
demand in the state showed some im- 
provement, but trade was not brisk. 

Country dealers are selling considerable 
barley for feeding purposes. Hominy 
feed was scarce, and advanced sharply. 
Mills are making but little, owing to the 
reduction in corn goods. 

NOTES 

C. A. Breen and John P. Kettenhofen 
have been elected to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., who has 
been confined to his home with rheuma- 
tism for the last four months, is able to 
be at his office part of the time. 

Harry A. Cuff, ——— of the 
Portage (Wis.) Flour & Feed Mills, sus- 
tained serious injuries while engaged in 
making repairs to the plant by falling 
from the top of a 15-foot ladder. 

President Herman W. Ladish and 
- William A. Hottensen represented the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Cam- 
merce of the United States at Atlantic 
City. 

The weighing department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has compiled figures 
showing that from March 15 to Dec. 1 
there were ship by lake from Mil- 
waukee a total of 17,080,763 bus of grain. 
The wheat tonnage was 6,072,041 bus, 
which went either to Buffalo or to Ca- 
nadian ports on Georgian Bay. The 
pee cargo of oats ever shipped from 
Milwaukee was taken by the Stephen 


M. Clement on Nov. 15 from elevator A, 
operated the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
amounting to 471,000 bus. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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AUDITS 


Millers of this section are gratified that 
the Millers’ National Federation is co- 
operating in the effort to straighten out 
the tangle and confusion in which va- 
rious interpretations of the rules and 
regulations of the milling business con- 
cerning permissible profits have become 
involved. Many millers who thought they 
had literally lived up to the requirements 
of the regulations, in accord with rulings 
of the divisional chairmen who were then 
in charge, have found that the auditors of 
the Division of Enforcement put an en- 
tirely different construction on _ these 
rules. Consequently, much confusion and 
anxiety has resulted among the millers. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 7 was 38,485, or 80 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 33,100, or 69 per 
cent, last week, 47,000, or 98 per cent, a 
year ago, 27,200, or 57 per cent, two years 
ago, and 43,700, or 91 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Sales were made to the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week by Toledo mills at $10.50 
@10.60. The dependence of mills upon 
this export business to maintain opera- 
tion at the present rate is one of the out- 
standing and impressive features of the 
situation. Hence there is the greatest 
need of these export prices being kept at 
a profitable basis. 

What in the world some millers can be 
thinking of in offering flour at or under 
$10, jute, Baltimore, thereby demoraliz- 
ing the trade, when there is no occasion 
for it and they might just as well have 
50e more, is beyond comprehension. 
There could be no more convincing evi- 
dence that some millers deserve the epi- 
thet of “fools” which has often been ap- 
plied to them. 

Domestic business is rather slow. Both 
bakery and jobbing trade seem to be 
well supplied with flour. However, it is 
noticeable that small country mills are 
reporting business as very much better 
than it was a short time ago. The diffi- 
culty many mills are experiencing in get- 
ting wheat, in conjunction with the in- 
creased buying by the Grain Corporation, 
should help sustain prices. There: have 
been instances lately of mills securing 
their “maximum fair price” on occasional 
sales. : 

Reports of premiums being paid for 
wheat are on the increase. Interior coun- 
try mills do not seem to be so much af- 
fected at present as terminal mills. 
Ninety-six country mills in Ohio report 
paying from $2.05 to $2.17 for wheat, 
an average price of $2.1114 for the en- 
tire list. 

The demand for feed exceeds the 
amount the mills have to offer, in spite of 
increased output. It is not known to 
what extent holes are being filled; mill- 
ers only know that they have no trouble 
in selling all the feed they can make, at 
the ‘maximum prices. 


OHIO FEED TAX 


There has been more or less inquiry 
lately regarding the status of the Ohio 
feed tax law. J. A. Smith, chief of the 
bureau of feeds and fertilizers, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Columbus, has writ- 
ten mills that the case involving the con- 
stitutionality of this law has been decid- 
ed in favor of the state; that all brands 
of feedingstuffs sold or offered for sale 


in the state, for which license has not been 
issued because of non-payment of fees, 
must be licensed at once. Bills are being 
rendered for the amount alleged to be 
due for the period when the decision was 
pending, from 1915 to 1918. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, says on this sub- 
ject: “The case was decided against us 
in the common pleas court, but has been 
taken on appeal to the court of appeals, 
to which it has been certified, and hearing 
will be set for the earliest date in the 
January term of that court. Meantime, 
our attorneys advise that millers need 
not be alarmed, but should await the final 
decision of the court of appeals before 
tendering payment. If the case is final- 
ly decided against us, then will be the 
time to make payment.” 


PUT ONE OVER 


An Ohio miller reported a sale of flour 
to the Grain Corporation at $11.27, jute, 
Baltimore, The price was so high that it 
led to inquiry, with this result: “With 
reference to our sale to the Food Admin- 
istration at $11.27 reported last week. We 
received a letter from Mr. Bausman say- 
ing that a clerical error had been made 
in sending acceptance, when $10.75 was 
the maximum price paid, and asking if 
we were willing to Kk at that price. 
We have made no reply, as we feel at 
the present time we should stand on our 
rights, inasmuch as we quoted at the 
price fixed by the Food Administration.” 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 87,600 
bbls, for the week ending Nov. 30 made 
58,253, or 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 55,334, or 57 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 96,960 bbls 
capacity. These figures were omitted 
from this department last week. 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 89,160 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 7 made 
67,955, or 76 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 58,253, or 66 per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 87,600 bbls capacity. 


WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY 


C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
in regard to the 1919 wheat crop: “You 
can readily understand that there is a 
possibility, with the increased acreage 
which may reach 75,000,000 acres, and 
with a large crop, for the United States 
to produce 1,200,000,000 bus of wheat. 
It is going to tax the ingenuity of Con- 
gress to devise some means whereby the 
guaranty may be effective, and it is pos- 
sible and probable that $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 must be appropriated in 
order to protect the price guaranty. 

“We understand that some of the lead- 
ers of the grain trade are looking on 
the prospects that will confront the coun- 
try in the handling of the 1919 crop with 
a great many misgivings. There is no 
doubt that the President did have the 
power to make the guaranty for the 
1919 crop; there is no doubt that the hon- 
or of the nation is behind the President’s 
guaranty, and there can be no doubt, 
when it comes to the question of national 
honor, that congress will pass some bill 
creating some agency carrying sufficient 
appropriation to put the guaranty into 
effect.” 

NOTES 


The Toledo Produce Exchange held a 
“little pig” dinner at the Boody House, 
Dec. 5, attended by about 40 members 
and friends. 

Former Traffic Commissioner H. G. 
Wilson, of the Toledo Commerce Club, 
was in Kansas City for a rate case hear- 
ing this week. From there he goes to 


941 


New York to arr for his trip to and 
edi te Meets Aneto. 4 


H. S. Holmes, of Wm. Bacon-Holmes 
Gee, vepressiilag "Ga Latieiants 
tier, representin 
es) Roller Mills Co., were visitors in 
‘oledo this week. 


B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, L. C. Chase, Mansficld Milling 
Co., and Frank H. Tanner, secreta 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, were del- 
egates to the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Federation in Chicago, 
Dec. 5. A. Mennel and M. N. Mennel, 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, also 
attended. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 7.—With the 
government buying flour with a free hand, 
and slightly increased domestic purchases, 
the situation this week was healthy, with 
the mills doing a nice business. Givers 
are not figuring on much difference be- 
tween conditions early in 1919 and the 


closing of the present year. Mills were 
fearful all along that they might not be 


able to get wheat enough to satisfy, but 
they were hardly prepared for such a 
handling of the grain as confronts them. 

This week Indianapolis mills operated 
at a fairly good schedule where they 
could get all the grain required, but 
wagon wheat remains at the high price 
established a week ago, $2.15. Car-lot 
wheat has likewise moved up in the mill- 
ers’ efforts to get hold of grain, and 
some of the mills this week made commit- 
ments for grain at 3@4c bu above the 
established ranges. 

Some of the larger mills usually doing 
a nice business with clients at a distance 
learned this week that these buyers were 
getting flour nearer home. With only 
one grade being made, it is being argued 
by the buyer that there is chance for only 
slight difference in the quality turned 
out. Larger mills are answering this 
claim by saying that the situation, which 
of course does not admit of any form of 
manipulation, should operate slightly in 
favor of the larger concerns where better 
facilities are available. ' 

The Indiana flour miller cannot figure 
out how he can continue to sell the bulk 
of his product to the government, and 
take care of the local business—if it 
should assume anything like normal color 
—when the wheat situation remains where 
it stands at this time. “The price is high, 
but even that does not bring the wheat 
out, for the reason that there is not much 
left in first hands,” remarked one miller 
of this city Friday. 

Feed continues as strong as ever, and 
the flour miller is not able to produce 
enough to take care of the orders. Many 
of the mills, shifting back to a more 
normal schedule,—those that have been 
making corn flour,—are giving feed-mak- 
ing much of their attention. The corn 
market, with hogs at a skyhigh guaran- 
teed schedule, however, keeps the price 
of coarser grain near the top. 


NOTES 


Greensburg claims the state record for 
high prices paid for seed corn, a bushel 
there this week bringing $53. Several 
sales were made in a spread of $10@12. 


The Indiana public service commission 
this week was informed by C. E. Spens, 
chief of the car distribution department 
of the Food Administration, that the per- 
mit system for shipping grain would be 
canceled at once on all: grains excepting 
wheat. 


Indiana ranks fifth in the amount of 
surplus wheat from this seasons’ crop, 
with 36,000,000 bus above the amount 
needed to feed Hoosiers until the next 
crop is harvested. Millers get little con- 
solation, however, over scanning grain 
tables, when they are not able to get as 
much wheat as they need in operating 
their mills. 


Rot in corn and scab in wheat are 
caused by minute organisms which are 
closely related, according to a statement 
issued this week by Professor G. N. Hof- 
fer, of Purdue University. This an- 
nouncement followed considerable test- 
ing made by this authority at various 
points in Shelby County. He urges a 
wider practice of crop rotation as a 
means of remedying this. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour market this week showed no 
improvement. Buyers seem little inter- 
ested in present prices, and even in cases 
where they have been shaded, few sales 
have resulted. The heavy buying of a 
few weeks ago has given the trade all 
that its needs warranted, and the ten- 
dency is to be under, rather than over, 
stocked. 

What is looked upon as an important 
factor is the decreasing level of prices at 
which the Grain Corporation has made its 

urchases during the last two weeks. 

hile the general range of domestic 
prices has been $10.75@11, jute, that for 
export anon through the above 
agency this week was 20@50c bbl below 
the domestic price level, and pressure 
came from domestic buyers toward a re- 
duction in prices. 

On the other hand, the large volume of 
flour purchased for export has had the 
tendency of making mill prices firmer, 
and so, for the present at least, some- 
thing like a deadlock exists, and it is 
difficult to work any business. 

There have been some resales substan- 
tially below mill prices by jobbers who 
bought about a month ago when price 
levels ranged around $10.35@10.40, but 
these are not in sufficient volume to affect 
the market for any protracted period, 


DOMESTIC RYE FLOUR SALES LIGHT 


Flour distributors have been surprised 
at the light consumption of rye flour in 
domestic markets. According to an of- 
ficial statement of the Food Administra- 
tion, issued Dec. 1, there were only 266,- 
243 bbls distributed in domestic markets 
for the five months beginning July 1, 
against a milling outturn of 1,017,000 for 
the same period. The exports totaled 
701,757 bbls. 


THE MATTER OF SUBSTITUTES 


The purchase by the government of the 
stocks of substitutes in dealers’ hands has 
now practically been arranged, and a 
co ttee of the Produce Exchange has 
been appointed, to which samples are to 
be submitted; and though purchasing has 
not actually begun, it is expected that 
within a week the matter of disposing of 
these substitutes will be well under way. 

In the meantime, the Grain Corporation 
is practically making no purchases of 
these commodities, because it desires to 
learn the total quantity it will be neces- 


sary to take off dealers’ hands, and what . 


relation this quantity will bear to export 
requirements, before making purchases in 
any large quantity in the regular way. 

A MODERN BANKING INSTITUTION 

In these days of modern finance the 
banking institution is a much larger fac- 
tor in American commerce than ever be- 
fore, and this is true principally because 
institutions of this character have great- 
ly broadened their activities and increased 
their wong wg A for oper the business 
man solve his financial problems. 

Not content with old-time methods, 
banks have gone far afield in order that 
their facilities might be better known to 
the commercial world, and by reason of 
such activities have not only been of great 
assistance to the manufacturer and mer- 
chant, but have largely increased their 
own resources. 

Various methods for bringing about 
‘these results have been employed, but 
among the most comprehensive schemes 
adopted for this purpose is a printed 
weakly letter sent out by the American 


Exchange National Bank of New York. 
These letters are carefully prepared by 
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those who thoroughly understand the 
world’s commercial and financial condi- 
tions, and contain a great deai that is of 
value to the wideawake business man. 
They not only furnish a guide to the ex- 
isting world-conditions, but specialize on 
the big after-the-war problems that this 
country will have to face, and every one 
of them furnishes an amount of good, 
sound matter that most business men could 
read and digest with profit to themselves 
and their business, 

Starting with a limited distribution, 
these weekly letters now go to many 
thousands of business men in all parts 
of the country, and no week passes that 
the bank does not receive a large number 
of communications in reply. In this way 
a finger is kept upon the American busi- 
ness pulse, and the bank is enabled to 
more clearly see the American business 
man’s problems and plan to meet them, 
and thus a reciprocal link in the chain 
of business connections is forged. : 

This institution has many advanced 
ideas of how it can be of service to flour 
millers in financing their business, han- 
dling their shipments to all markets, and 
helping them generally to curtail the ex- 
pense made necessary by some of the 
obsolete methods that are still frequent- 
ly employed. 

There is no charge for this weekly let- 
ter service, and it furnishes one of the 
very few opportunities for obtaining, for 
nothing, something which is genuinely 
worth while. 


GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE HONORED 


One of the pleasantest events in the 
New York flour trade that has occurred 
for several months was a luncheon ten- 
dered to George A. Zabriskie, on the occa- 
sion of his fiftieth birthday, by his office 
force, on Saturday, Dec. 7. 

The affair was held at Fraunces Tavern, 
one of the historic landmarks of lower 
New York and maintained by a patriotic 
organization of which Mr. Zabriskie is a 
member, and this fact was used as the 
subterfuge by which he was induced to 
attend an ostensible business meeting of 
the organization, which turned out to be 
a surprise party. 

As a souvenir of the occasion his force 
presented him with a handsome book con- 
taining the photograph of each, and some 
little history of their business connection 
with him. ; 

* * 


Among the millers who visited New 
York this week were Edgar H. Evans, 
president and treasurer Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; Edwin M. Colton, vice- 
president Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; J. F. Diefenbach, manager St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and J. F. Forster, 
secretary Clover Leaf Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Mo. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 7—Mills here 
ground a total of 10,200 bbls of flour this 
week, or 55 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 50 per cent last week. Of 
this aggregate, 8,200 bbls were spring, 
1,400 winter and 600 rye. 

There is a lull in the flour trade, In- 
_ has been light, and it looks as 

ough local millers would have to wait 
until the flour which was rushed down the 
lakes from the West in anticipation of 
the closing of navigation has been ab- 
sorbed. 

Millers here are sometimes placed at a 
disadvantage in competing with western 
millers for eastern trade, by reason of 
their nearness to their customers. This 
happens when orders for deferred ship- 
ments to arrive in early spring are of- 
fered. Local millers must book and hold 
the order until the time set-for delivery, 
paying due attention to the time limitation 


on selling for future delivery set by the 
Grain Corporation. 

On the contrary, the western miller, 
under the present slow traffic conditions, 
can ship a month ahead of the stated 
delivery date, with reasonable certainty 
that the consignment will not arrive in 
advance of the time specified. 

The car situation is somewhat improved, 
and wheat is coming through from ‘Buf- 
falo more regularly. However, it now 
develops that the delay was not entirely 
due to the alleged car shortage, but that 
the Grain Corporation, which has been 
shipping western wheat heavily to Phila- 
delphia for export, to a considerable de- 
gree monopolized the capacity of Buf- 
falo elevators, also absorbing many cars. 

Bakers are not buying, except in lim- 
ited quantities. So far as known, the 
government did not buy any flour here 
this week. Millers are anxious to have 
the substitutes on hand taken over by the 
government, as agreed. Investigation 
brought the information from the office 
of the Grain Corporation at Buffalo that, 
as soon as ship bottoms are available for 
export, the government will begin to take 
the stocks of substitutes. 

Spring patents are steady, with little 
change in bey .The principal quotations 
are around $11 bbl, cotton 1,.’s, car lots, 
Boston; same, jobbing basis, largely near- 
by delivery, $11.40. 

There is a little more demand for soft 
wheat flour, and some of the millers here 
are doing quite a business with the near- 
by trade. Winter straights were quoted 
at $10.65 bbl, cotton 1.’s, car lots, Boston; 
same, jobbing basis, $11. 

Demand for rye flour slow, with a lit- 
tle easing in prices. Best light-colored 
was quoted at $4.75@4.80 per 100 lbs, 
cotton, car lots, Boston. ‘ 

Trade in graham flour slow, with ligh 
demand. Orders were for small lots 
only, and it was quoted at $9.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, less than car lots, Boston. 

There is little inquiry for entire wheat 
flour. It is quoted in less than car lots 
at $10.95, cotton 1/,.’s, Boston. 

Buckwheat is now quoted at around 
$3.25 per 100 lbs. Buckwheat flour, best 
grade, is selling on jobbing basis at 
around $7.70 per 100 Ibs. 

Millers report a lessening in demand 
for feed, alt ough it exceeds the wr. 
There was a limited amount of rye feed 
on the market, which sold locally at $52 
@53 ton, sacked, small lots. 


NOTES 

Winter wheat is well covered with a 
blanket of snow. 

Harry Parks, representing the Arkell 
& Smith Co., Canajoharie, bag manufac- 
turers, was in the city this week. 

More than 3,000 women worked on New 
York farms this year, and farmers are 
applying for women workers , for next 
season. 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, attended the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago, 
Dec. 5. 

Many farmers are rushing their wheat 
to market. It is reported that 33 wagons 
loaded with grain awaited their turn at 
unloading at the Davison elevator, in 
Geneva. 

Some of the machinery operated in the 
river bottom in connection with the bi 
deepening project have been furnish 
with power from the Macauley-Fien 
Milling Co. plant. 

Experiments carried on here last season 
seem to establish that flint corn is better 
adapted to this section than the various 
soft, dent varieties common in the West 
and South. Despite the attempt to ac- 
climate some of these, it has not been a 
success. 

Leslie Lowes, for the last two years 
manager of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the General Baking Co., with 
headquarters in New York, was elected 
a member of the board of directors, at 
a meeting of managers held in Buffalo. 
William Deininger, of the Deininger Bak- 
ing Co., this city, is president of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. 

Many millers are violating rules of 
the federal Food Administration, ac- 
cording to H. T. Mosher, administrator 
for Monroe County. He asserted that 
little attention is paid to the rule that a 
mill shall not ship a less percentage of 
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its wheat millfeed into any one state dur- 
ing 1918 than it did in the co 
period in 1917; also, that some mills, de- 
sirous of selling flour, are permitting 
feed to go into new territory. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 7.—Flour was 
featureless. Trading and demand were 
light, prices showed little or no varia- 
tion, and offerings were limited because 
most mills were busy on government 
sales. Buyers were bearish, regardless 
of the requirements of Europe, believ- 
ing that Australia, Argentina, Canada 
and India will go far toward feeding the 
hungry and leaving the United States 
herve a big wheat crop at a high fixed 
price. 

Spring was unchanged at $10.75@11, 
cotton, or 10c less in jute, with many 
brands held at the extreme figure or over, 
but with a few stencils of quality seek- 
ing business at $10.75, jute, or less. Some 
business was done as low as $10.65, jute, 
and up to $10.80, cotton. 

Hard winter was steady at $10.75@ 
11, cotton. Offerings were small and 
high, with no sales of importance. Buy- 
ers in instances were willing to trade if 
bw g could get high quality, low price 
and deferred shipment, but the average 
seller preferred. to hold his goods on 
those terms himself. 

Soft winter held firm at $9.75@10, bulk, 
with an occasional sale reported at $9.75 
@9.80. Some mills, notably western, 
were asking up to $10.50, bulk, for their 
product, but these had no show in com- 
petition with the cheaper near-by offer- 
ings, included in which were some con- 
signments on spot which went at $9.75, 
sacks. Most tributary mills were still 
grinding for export. 

City mills ran to capacity, principally 
on government business, though they also 
experienced some improvement in do- 
mestic trade. They found no occasion to 
change their quotations on either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 87,589 
bbls; destined for export, 72,973. 


NOTES : 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 52; number now in port, 67. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for December are A. W. Mears, 
J. Ross Myers and William C. Scott. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
2,163,455 us—1,894,088 wheat, 5,367 
corn, 91,560 oats, 107,580 rye and 64,860 
barley. ° 

A demand for small Maryland flour 
mills resulted in the purchase of Bow- 
man Bros.’ mill at Germantown by trib- 
utary millers. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Dec. 7, 7,056 bus; year ago, 
19,375. Range of prices this week, $1.30 
@1.60; last year, $1.40@1.70. 

Hiram G. Dudley, of Dudley & Car- 
penter, southern grain commission, died 
at his residence in Roland Park, this city, 
Wednesday, from paralysis, aged 70. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Dec. 7, 1,204,383 bus; same 
period last year, 1,370,572. Range of 

rices this week, $2.15@2.391,; last year, 

1.85@2.15. 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., fancy 
grocers and flour, have leased 306-10 
North Howard Street, this city, and will 
occupy the new site after altering and 
improving it. 

Arthur S. Sidebotham, local manager 
Furness, ‘Withy & Co,, Ltd., steamship 
agents and owners, is reported to have 
sold his residence at Catonsville, a suburb 
of’ Baltimore, for $20,000. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co, 
grain, feed and hay, who was ill some 
time in a western hospital, appeared on 
*change mid-week, and was given on ova- 
tion by his fellow-members. 

George S. Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, who went 
abroad last summer with Mr. Hoover and 
his party on special service for the gov- 
ernment, is returning home by the Adri- 
atic, and is due to arrive in a day or two. 

Local Grain Corporation notice: “Ap- 
plications for permits for shipment of 
wheat will be received without tation 
as to points of origin, conditioned only on 
usual support from shippers as to grain 
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‘being on hand and ready for shipment 
within the life of Pram, 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Dec. 5: “Local 
rates on grain from stations on Western 
Maryland Railway to Baltimore have been 
extended to include delivery at Baltimore 
& Ohio-Mt. Clare Elevator. A further 
extension to include Pennsylvania Rail- 
road No. 2 elevator is expected soon. 

This was “conservation week” locally 
and the leading women’s clubs of the 
state were engaged in emphasizing how 
the housewife can best co-operate with 
the Food Administration in accomplish- 
ing the feat of sending 20,000,000 tons of 
foodstuffs to starving Europe before 
July 1, 1919. 

Probably the largest cargo of bulk wheat 
ever shipped in the world was that which 
left here in the Ixion for Avonmouth, 
England, and comprising . 420,531 bus. 
The shipment, made by the Wheat Export 
Co., was intended to approximate 450,- 
000 bus, but continued low tides prevent- 
ed deeper loading. 

The Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, 
Md., with $25,000 capital stock, to man- 
ufacture flour and feed and deal in all 
kinds of grain, etc., has been incorporated 
by Stanley P. F. Kline (president), Wil- 
liam C. Geeting (vice-president), August- 
us R. Selby (secretary-treasurer) and 
Herbert A. Kline. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 7.—Demand for 
flour for shipment from the mill continues 
light, on account of the large stocks held 
here. The heavy purchases made some 
time ago when there was some cutting 
of prices by millers are now coming for- 
ward, and the result is that every one is 
loaded up. The family consumer is pur- 
chasing more freely, but the increase has 
not yet reached sufficient proportions to 
show any appreciable improvement in the 
requirements of retailers or jobbers. 

The result of the inability of receivers 
to move any appreciable quantity of flour 
on spot is that there is now considerable 
pressure to sell shown by receivers, and 
some extremely low prices have been made 
this week. One sale, of two cars, about 
700 bbls, of soft winter wheat patent of 
good reputation was: made at $9.90 bbl 
in sacks, or $1@1.20 less than the ma- 
jority of the soft winter wheat mills were 
quoting.. Other receivers made cuts of 
50@75c bbl, but even then there were few 
sales reported. 

A plan for the relief of this oe 
condition was announced this week by A. 
I. Merigold, representative of the Grain 
Corporation for New England, who stated 
that applications would be considered for 
licenses to export wheat flour to the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica. This will provide one outlet, but it 
is felt that the Grain Corporation should 
come into this market for liberal pur- 
chases of flour for shipment to Europe. 

The purchase of substitutes by the 
Grain Corporation is meeting with con- 
siderable success. The smaller members 
of the trade are combining and making 
up carloads from their stocks, which are 
accepted by the corporation on the basis 
of prices alreaty published. 

The request that substitutes bought 
must be repacked in 140-lb jute sacks, 
export size, is increasing the demand for 
such package, and a nice business is being 
done along this line. In addition to the 
140-lb export package, small and assorted 
packages of substitutes will be taken when 
in full carloads. 

Flour prices for mill shipment showed 
little change from last week, most mills 
holding at the extreme limits. Spring 
patents ranged $10.95@11.23 bbl, in sacks, 
and hard winter patents at the same pricé. 
Soft winter wheat patents were slow of 
sale at $10.85@11.23. 

Rye patents ranged about $4.15@4.90 
per 98-lb sack, mill shipment, Boston 
points, but demand was slow. White corn 
products showed a little better demand, 
with a slight advance in — on the 
lower range. Granulated yellow corn meal 
and bolted meal held steady, with a mod- 
erate demand. 

“SHIPPING DAY” PLAN POSTPONED 

Operation of the “shipping day” plan, 
under which the railroads and shippers 
of Boston agreed to have freight accepted 
in Boston only on specified days, in order 
to relieve freight congestion and to con- 
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serve railroad equipment, has been +n 
poned until additional features have béen 
worked out. 

The plan, which has been approved by 
commercial organizations, was devised to 
increase the efficiency of freightcars, to 
insure better service and to reduce the 
possibility of freight going astray. In 
addition to relieving freight congestion at 
stations, the plan is designed to load cars 
through to destination, and thereby avoid 
delay and rehandling. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR INCREASING 
Local stocks of flour show another big 
increase in the amount held by jobbers 
and other distributors, as well as the big 
bakers. According to the statement is- 
sued by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
amount of flour in store on Dec. 1 amount- 
ed to 83,476 bbls, compared with 64,728 
on Nov. 1, and 14,472 a year ago. The 
published stock is the largest in years, 
and over 50 per cent above normal sup- 
plies. So great is the congestion that 
every available storage space is loaded up 
with flour. Similar conditions are re- 
ported in all New England cities. 


NOTES 

The Carabillo Macaroni Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been formed, with $50,000 
capital. 

Alterations to cost $4,000 are being 
made to the bakery of C. F. Hathaway 
& Son, Cambridge, Mass. 

Magaziner’s Model Bakery, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., was incorporated Nov. 
29, with a capital of $400,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Board of the Chamber of Commerce, held 
Dec. 4, 12 members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected for the ensuing year. 
This committee later in the week elected 
Richard E. Pope chairman of the grain 
board, and Albert K. Tapper  vice- 
chairman. 

The annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Dec. 5, in Symphony Hall, 
was the largest ever held, with nearly 
1,200 members present and as many more 
guests in the balcony. The principal 
speakers were Charles M. Schwab, Gover- 
nor Samuel W. McCall and F. C. Walcott, 
assistant to Herbert Hoover. 

Lours W. DePass. 





BUFFALO . 
Burraw, N. Y., Dec. 7.—While the lo- 
cal and surrounding town trade is r, 


there are some mills here which are doing 
quite a good business in the East. It 
seems strange that, as soon as the mills 
have become really busy with export or- 
ders, some of the big domestic buyers 
should find themselves short and in urgent 
need of flour. This is not general, of 
course, but enough of it is being done to 
indicate that the big fellows are by no 
means as heavily supplied as they would 
like to have millers believe. Wheat is 
costing the miller more money, and it is 
only a matter of a short time when prices 
of flour must be advanced. 

The mills here got a number of govern- 
ment orders this week, and with some un- 
filled from recent purchases they will have 
all they can do during the rest of the 
year. It is the intention of the big mills 
to keep to full capacity if possible until 
the books are cleared up. Labor troubles 
are not so acute as several weeks ago, and 
it is believed the mills will be enabled to 


-run steadily from now on. 


Quoted prices to the regular trade are 
unchanged for wheat flour. Rye flour 
dull and easy. Nothing doing in barley 
or corn flour. 

Buckwheat flour is offered in 5-lb pa- 
per sacks at $7 for 100 lbs, but there is 
evidence of an accumulation, and lower 
prices are looked for next week. Buck- 
wheat is offered at $3.35@3.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, track, Buffalo, for the t of the 
crop, while off quality is quoted at $@ 
3.25. 

Millfeeds continue scarce, but some of 
the mills have a little more to offer than 
last week in mixed cars with flour. No 
offerings of straight cars, and buyers 
would pay considerably more money for 
such, as they are well supplied with 
flour and are overwhelmed with requests 
for bran and middlings. Barley and rye 
feeds are very scarce, and it is almost 
impossible to quote prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
a better demand is reported. Hominy 
feed higher, the mills doing practically 


nothing now; as the breweries are closed, 
Jobbers are getting anything or § care 
to ask for spot stuff in a small way. 
Gluten feed .higher, and offerings on 
spot extremely light. Cottonseed meal 
stronger, and trade improving. Sales 
were made at quotations this week, spot, 
Buffalo. Oil meal higher, and no offer- 
ings from the mills. Jobbérs can read- 
ily get quotations, ‘ 

Rolled oats quiet and steady. Oat 
hulls lower and easy, due, it is said, to 
the scarcity of hominy feed. There were 
offerings today of reground, track, Buf- 
falo, at $23. 

THE OUTPUT 


The flour output of the mills in this dis- 
trict for the week was 163,500 bbls, or 
98 per cent of capacity, compared with 
139,020, or 84 per cent, last week, 173,- 
550, or 60 per cent, a year ago, 122,200, 
or 73 per cent, in 1916, 161,200, or 97 
per cent, in 1915, 119,450, or 87 per cent, 
in 1914, and 116,800, or 84 per cent, in 
1913. 

NOTES 


Lower ratés on the barge canal are 
promised for next year by the Railroad 
Administration. : 

Receipts of grain here for the week 
were 11,542,000 bus, compared with 7,- 
500,000 a year ago. 

The country mills are paying $2.20 for 
winter wheat, delivered at the mill by 
farmers, 5c more than a week ago. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 28,900,- 
000 bus in store and afloat, compared 
with about 9,000,000 last year. Ship- 
ments of wheat by rail were close to 
1,000,000 bus daily this week. 

Brewers in Buffalo are retaining the 
greater part of their employees, in the 
belief that the law concerning the suspen- 
sion of brewing of beer will be modified 
in an important measure shortly. 

The Food Administration took all the 
No. 2 rye or better offered here, at $1.76, 
New York export, but discontinued buy- 
ing last Thursday, and local buyers paid 
$1.70 for the few offerings since. 

The Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y., have 
purchased from the Burt H. Winchester 
Co., its concrete warehouse at Waverly, 
with a storage capacity of 75 cars of 
feed. The Kasco Mills intend to erect a 
new plant when conditions become more 
normal, 

Mills and dealers holding large stocks 
of substitutes are to be afforded relief 
from loss, according to Charles Kennedy, 
head of the United States Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation here. The 
state food administration will assemble 
small parcels, and turn them aver to the 
federal body. 

Officials and managers of the General 
Baking Co. were at the Statler Hotel 
this week discussing trade conditions. 
George P. Urban entertained them at 
luncheon the first day. President Dein- 
inger announced the election of James 
B. Dwyer, of Buffalo, and Leslie Lowes, 
of Rochester, as new members of the 
board of directors. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puttapetput, Pa., Dec. 7—There were 
no new developments in the local flour 
market this week. Government demand 
continues, but local jobbers and bakers 
are not disposed to operate except for 
actual needs. The mills, however, show no 
disposition to force business, and prices 
are firmly maintained. Demand for rye 
flour has fallen off considerably, and the 
market has relapsed into a dull condition. 
Substitutes are also dull and without im- 
portant change. 

NOTES 


Stocks of flour Dec. 1, 246,094 bbls; 
Nov. 1, 217,604; Dee. 1, 1917, 71,213. 

A. L. Pearson, representing the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was here this 
week. 

J. B. DeHaven, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Milling ~Co., Peoria, Ill, was on 
*change this week. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
was C. C. Chase, sales-manager of the Lee 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Steps are being taken to have the rail- 
roads build two new grain elevators at 
this port, witha capacity of not less than 
1,000,000 bus each, 
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John R. Rodgers, salesman for Rich- 
ardson Bros., flour, feed and grain mer- 
chants, has been mustered out of service 
at Hampton Roads, Va. 

John O. Foering, former chief grain in- 
spector of the Commercial Exchange, left 
with his wife on Friday for Dunedin, Fla., 
where they will spend the winter, 


son of Charles Freihofer, treasurer of the 
baking company bearing his name, died 
Dec. 5 of pneumonia, at Camp Ryerson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The final crop report of the New Jer- 
sey bureau of statistics gives the grain 
yield of that state this year as follows: 
corn, 12,360,000 bus, value $17,057,000; 
wheat 1,638,000, value $3,489,000; tye l1,- 
369,000, value $2,286,000; oats 2,698,000, 
value $2,239,000; buckwheat 289,000, value 
$506,000. 

Samvet S. Dantes. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 7.—Flour trade 
in the Southeast has had a quieter tone 
this week, after the good run for both 
domestic and export demand. New busi- 
ness booked for the week, however, was 
considerably in excess of the output by 
the mills, and shipping instructions have 
continued active, 

Many of the domestic buyers have 
bought enough flour to last them through 
January, having taken advantage of the 
new shipping rules of the Food Adminis- 
tration as to stocks. No brisk renewal of 
buying is anticipated until after the turn 
of the new year. 

No material change was noted in 
prices. Quotations: standard soft winter 
wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $10.30@10.50, mainly $10.40. 

Rehandlers reported quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flour, with prices 
unchanged. Renewal of buying is ex- 
pected between Jan. 5 and 10. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton or 
jute, delivered at Nashville, $10.90@11.20; 
hard winter wheat flour, $10.60@10.80. 

The corn situation continues dull, with 
a number of mills closed. Demand is 
very light. Quotations: plain meal, per 
100 Ibs in bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$3@3.50. 

Some improvement in the shortage of 
millfeed is noted, as farmers are begin- 
ning to feed new corn. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 170,040 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 88,382, or 51.9 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 112,730 bbls 
and 59.9 per cent last week, 70.8 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 61.7 in 1916, 71.2 
in 1915, 59.9 in 1914, 59.7 in 1913 and 44 
in 1912, 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec. 7 Nov. 30 


Flour, bbia ..........+s. 29,800 29,800 

Wheat, bus ............ 270,000 271,000 

eo er 135,500 140,500 

GOW DUE as ie cs cbeaae cs 684,600 638,600 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
82 cars. 

O. C. Hayes and O. Barnett have pur- 
chased the plant of the Philpot Milling 
Co., near Owensboro, Ky. 

E. M. Kelly and J. B. McLemore were 
in Chicago this week to attend the meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation, 
of which Mr. Kelly is president. 

Memphis grain shippers have filed com- 
— against rates to Texas and Ar- 

ansas points, and there was much inter- 
est in a hearing of testimony before an 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this week. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Snow Like,” snow scene, mill; No. 97,126. 
Owner, Washington Grain & Milling Co., 
Reardan, Wash. Used on wheat flour. 

Arrow, circles; No. 109,551. Owner, Geo. 
C. Bagley Blevator Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on wheat, rye and barley flour. 4 

“Unique”; No. 110,885. Owner, Holt & Co., 
New York City. Used on wheat flour. 

“Town Talk’; No. 111,817. Owner, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. Used on 
rye flour. 

“Cream”; No. 98,205. Owner, Engelke & 
Feiner Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on corn 
meal, 


The 


pape ee William Freihofer, aged 30, 


~ 
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RECOVERING WEST INDIAN TRADE 


The release of the West Indian flour 
trade with Canadian mills is a very wel- 
come change from war conditions. Mills 
are now free to sell to their old customers 
in these markets, without restriction of 
any kind. Already a good deal of busi- 
ness has been done with Trinidad and 
Demarara, and further sales are pending. 
To take care of this business two v 
have been restored to the Canadian-West 
Indian route, which will give flour shi 
pers a oe service. Before the 
war, Canada had a great and growing 
business in these markets. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Canadian millers are finding an in- 
creasing volume of trade in domestic 
markets, due largely to the disposition 
of dealers and bakers to take advantage 
of the removal of restrictions on the 
amount of flour held in store. In a short 
.time stocks in second hands in this coun- 
try will be back to their pre-war basis. 
Buyers find it advisable to increase their 
holdings somewhat in view of the ap- 
proach of severe winter weather and the 
fact that prices have been established on 
a basis that is not likely to be changed. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour; in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario 
spring wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, To- 
ronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
flour more freely, and as prices become 
more clearly defined the situation in Can- 
ada is clearing up. Mills grinding Man- 
itoba wheat are receiving orders. for 
about all the flour they have to offer for 
export at $10.65 bbl, in 140-Ib bags, f.o.b. 
seaboard. A limited amount of Ontario 
winter wheat flour is being purchased for 
export at $10@10.10 bbl, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard. 

MILLFEED 

The stringency in the millfeed situa- 
tion continues, and supplies are inade- 
quate. The standard price for bran is 
$37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or 
mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT 


The fact that winter wheat flour can 
now be disposed of to the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., for shipment overseas has tem- 
porarily relieved the congestion in the 
wheat market. Millers, however, are 
showing little disposition to buy fresh 
supplies at present, and farmers are find- 
ing it difficult to get rid of their wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22,—for car lots, 
and 5c bu less for less than car lots. 

Western spring wheat continues to ac- 
cumulate at Bay ports. Much of this 
wheat is going for export, and no great 
quantity is finding its way to Ontario 
mills. The low price a paid for ex- 
port flour may account for this. The 
standard price for No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports, is $2.35 bu, and No. 2 north- 
ern $2.32, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
r, and the cereal mills of Ontario are 
Cahe trouble in disposing of their out- 
put. Prices have declined 20e bag since 
a week ago. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, 





delivered, $4.70@4.90; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
COARSE GRAINS 

With the exception of barley, which is 
in good request, coarse grains are meeting 
with poor demand. The movement of 
Ontario oats is poor, but sufficient to 
take care of all orders for same. Barley 
is moving freely, but very little buck- 


wheat or rye is coming out.. Ontario oats: 


are selling at 76@78c bu, car lots, ship- 
ing points; barley $1@1.05; rye, $1.58; 
uckwheat, $1.40; peas, $2. 
EXPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 

A dispatch from Ottawa on Tuesday 
stated that all manufactured wheat 
products excepting flour had been re- 
leased for export, both in Canada and 
the United States. The dispatch further 
stated that the reason of this relaxation 
of regulation was to facilitate the return 
of trade to ordinary channels as prompt- 
ly as possible. Applications for permis- 
sion to export are to be dealt with 
promptly as these are received. 
should be addressed to the Canada food 
board. 

Millers profess inability to understand 
this Ottawa announcement, as there is no 
diminution in the demand for millfeed in 
Canada and domestic supplies are far 
short of requirements. owever, should 
a favorable opportunity occur, they will 
be glad to get back into the business of 
shipping millfeed to the United States. 

URGED TO USE SUBSTITUTES 

The authorities at Ottawa are rapidly 
——. the red tape that has bound 
the Canadian public in the use of bread 
and other forms of food in which flour is 
used. There is now no restriction on the 
amount of flour that may be held in store 
by dealers, householders and others. Com- 
pulsory purchase of substitutes is also 
made unnecessary, although the public is 
urged to brcrig came | use up the stock of 
substitutes on hand, thereby saving flour 
as much as possible. 

Sandwiches may now be served in all 
public eating-places, and there is no re- 
striction on the amount of bread that 
may be served in these. All forms of 
package foods in which wheat products 
were used may again be placed upon the 
market. 

NOTES 

The Canada food board has fixed the 
price for reground elevator screenings at 
Fort William at $26 ton, in bulk, un- 
ground, f.o.b. Fort William. 

Mark Bredin, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been elected presi- 
dent of his company in succession to the 
late Cawthra Mulock. 


The Canadian government is being 
asked to establish a model bakery, with 
laboratory in connection, where sanitary, 
scientific and economic principles may be 
formulated for the use of Canadian bak- 
ers. 

The department of labor at Ottawa 
states that the average cost of flour su 
plied to the Fabio op public in Canada 
through the bakeries in the month of 
tember was $11.03 bbl, as against $10 
in August. 

The flour mill at Kingston, Ont., at one 
time operated by the Hadley Shaw Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., but for some years idle, 
has been put into operation and will be 
operated by the Beach Milling Co., an 
unincorporated new concern. is mill 
has a capacity of 300 bbls. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
flour made from marquis wheat grown 
in Ontario, somewhat reluctantly. This 
wheat has evidently reverted to one of 
its parent and gives a very poor 
quality of flour. The Ontario govern- 


ment ought immediately to stop produc- 
tion of such stuff within this province. 

A meeting of Canadian millers will be 
held in Toronto on Tuesday, Dec. 10, for 
the purpose of considering the report of 
the millers’ committee that co-operated 
with the Canada food board at Ottawa 
in controlling the milling business dur- 
ing the past year. : 

Millers are announcing, in the case of 
customers who have stocks of substitutes 
for which they have no market, that some 
will be taken back (if shipped, charges 
paid) and sold for account of the cus- 
tomer. This will probably involve some 
loss to the trade, but millers cannot see 
why they should be saddled with this 
loss, since it is through no fault of theirs 
that retail dealers are caught with stocks 
on hand. 

The Canadian minister of railways ‘an- 
nounces that work on the new Welland 
Canal will be resumed in the spring. The 
estimated cost of the work embraced in 
the main contract of this undertaking 
was $20,000,000, of which $12,000,000 has 
been already expended; besides this main 
contract there are supplementaries for 
various features aggregating $8,000,000, 
of which $4,000,000 has been expended. 
During the winter about 800 men will be 
employed preparing for the reopening 
of work in the: spring, when some 4,000 
will be engaged. i 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 7.—Trade in 
spring wheat flour is quiet, which is to 
some extent attributed to the condition 
of the roads. A crop of wheat har- 
vested in Quebec this year has put small 
mills in a position to obtain better sup- 
plies of grain, and these are operatin 
steadily. Demand from city bakers ont 
jobbers is better, owing to the increased 
consumption on account of the use of 
substitutes for white flour being no long- 
er compulsory. 

Car lots of government standard grade 
are quoted at $11.25 bbl, in bags, lots of 
50 to 100 bags at $11.35, and smaller quan- 
tities at $11.45, delivered to the trade. 
Winter wheat flour, broken lots, $11.10 
bbl in new cotton bags, and $10.80 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

In the market for substitutes there 
has been a further decline in white corn 
flour of 80c, and in barley flour of 20c. 
Sales of the former were made at $9 and 
the latter at $9.20 bbl, in bags, delivered 
to the trade. Rye flour is offering at $11 
@11.50, oat flour at $11.20 and mixed 
corn flour at $8, in bags. 

Orders for mixed-car lots of millfeed 
are coming forward freely. Sales of pure 
grain moullie were made at $68@70 ton, 

ure oat moullie at $64, barley feed at 

@62, and mixed moullie at $50, includ- 
ing bags, delivered. Car lots of bran 
$37.25, and shorts $42.25, including bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

In rolled oats, sales of standard grades 
in broken lots have been made at $4.50 
per bag of 90 lbs, delivered, but this cut 
was not met by other millers, and they 
continue to Bact $4.85@5. Corn meal 
prices are maintained, with sales of small 
quantities of golden grade at $5.40@5.60 
per bag, delivered. 

On account of the very limited demand 
for oats, the market is weak and prices 
are 1@1%c lower, with sales of car lots 
of No. 2 Canadian western at 95%c¢ bu, 
ex-store here. Barley is weak, and prices 
have made a sharp line, attributed to 
the absence of demand for export offer- 
ings. A sale of 10,000 bus of Ontario 

No. 3 was made at $1.18 bu, ex- 
track, West St. John. 


SERVICE TO WEST INDIES 


The British government has advised the 
release of the Chignecto and the Chau- 





diere, and each of these ships will im- 
mediately be added to the Royal Mail 
service between Canada and the British 
West Indies. It is now expected that the 
fortnightly sailings of this line from Hal- 
ifax will be resumed in the very near 
future. The ports visited in the West 
Indies are Bermuda, St. Kitts, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, Bar- 
badoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad 
and Demarara. 
* 


The Canada food board has announced 
that the compulsory restrictions of the 


amount of flour which may be held in_ 


store by dealers, householders and others 
have been rescinded. In the milling of by- 
products from the wheat used to make 
each 196 lbs of flour, not more than 5 Ibs 
of feed flour may be separated, and the 
balance shall be offered and sold as bran 
and shorts. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Dec. 7.—Improved 
trading conditions, subsequent to close 
of war, are already apparent in the flour 
trade of western Canada. Some of the 
larger mills have sufficient domestic or- 
ders on hand to take care of their out- 
put until the end of the month, or longer, 
and for this reason are not, at this time, 
seeking export business. Other concerns 
are handling a fair amount of export 
trade, and ali report a good local demand. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-Ib cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.60 





BEOMIRODE, | 2 osc ois oes sedceseccs +++ 10.60 
Saskatchewan 10.50 
BGT io ies inc cots So cesveveceesancion 10.40 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.60 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.70 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.75 
PS. ES RE eer 10.90 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 80c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran and shorts is 
normal, and readily absorbs the output 
of mills. Current quotations: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31, shorts $86; Saskatche- 
wan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; Al- 
berta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,—in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 

WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
averaged well this week. Eastern mill- 
ers have been buying actively, and are en- 
deavoring to get their allotments of 
wheat loaded into boats before the close 
of navigation. Quotations: No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.241% bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; 
No. 3 no rn, $2.171,,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu su- 
pervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of oats continue light. 
Thursday inspections were 82 cars, com- 
pared with 119 a year ago. Barley re- 
ceipts for the week show an increase. 

riday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 80%,¢ bu, in 
store, Fort William, a decline of about 
le for the week. No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.04%, a decline of nearly 2c; 
No. 2 rye remains the same as a week 
ago, at $1.60. 

OATMEAL 

There has been a slight slackening in 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
throughout the West. This is doubtless 
due to the repeal of the order regarding 
use of substitutes, as considerable 
tities of rolled oats and oatmeal have 
hitherto been purchased for substitution 

remain unchanged. 
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Quotations: rolled oats, mixed cars, f.0.b. 
delivery points, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Dec. 
4, with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Nov. 862 849 
Nov. 862 702 
Nov. 656 814 
Dec. 657 824 
Dec. 827 708 
Dec. 812 832 





V. J. Ferguson, of Saskatoon, Sask., 
has been appointed liquidator of the 
Unity Milling Co., which has been in 
trouble since fast May. 

Ice-breaking tugs are being kept con- 
stantly at work in the harbor at Fort 
William, keeping channels open for the 
grain boats loading and re at that 
port. It is expected that by this means 
navigation will be kept open until about 
the middle of the month. 


News Spry Benng~ Winnipeg of 


the death of rge Esterbrook, man- 
ager of the Esterbrook Milling Co., Ltd., 
Eburne, B. C. Mr. Esterbrook was very 


well known in Canadian trade circles, 
having been actively engaged in the mill- 
ing business for many years, both in east- 
ern and western Canada. 

G. Rock. 





To Aid in Demobilization 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 7—The 
Council of National Defense has taken 
steps to continue its field organizations, 
comprising 184,000 units throughout the 
United States, to aid in government de- 
mobilization plans. Co-operating with the 
United States Employment Service, the 
council will establish, in every community, 
bureaus for soldiers, sailors and war 
workers. In addition, it will undertake 
to co-operate with other agencies in ex- 
pediting the labor and industrial phases 
of the peace readjustment. 

The council at a recent meeting adopt- 
ed the following resolution, which was 
telegraphed today to all governors, state 
councils of defense, and chairmen of the 
state divisions of the Woman’s Committee 
of the council: 

“Resolved, by the Council of National 
Defense, composed of the secretaries of 
War, Navy, Interior, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor, That the council of de- 
fense system, comprised of state, county, 
community, and municipal councils, and 
the state divisions of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, 
be continued in the national interest for 
the purpose of co-operating with and sup- 
plementing federal agencies in meeting 
the exigencies and emergencies incident to 
post-war readjustment, and especially for 
the purpose of bringing about a normal 
demobilization of soldiers, sailors, and 
war workers, to the end that they may 
most wisely be reabsorbed into peace-time 
pursuits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That to consummate this 
purpose, the Council of National Defense 
recommends, and it does hereby recom- 
mend, to the several governors, state coun- 
cils of defense, and state legislatures, that 
all legislative acts creating state councils 
or committees of public safety be so 
amended where necessary as to make it 
possible for the council of defense system 
throughout the country to perform the 
foregoing functions so long as shall ap- 
pear to be necessary.” 

Ricmarp B. Warrovs. 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 30, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 

New York..1,048,000 97,000 83,000 40,000 
Portland, Me. 688,000 ....+ «seve senses 
Boston ..... OTTOOO Socks hs bee 5 ehwece 
Baltimore ..1,016,000  ....6 «cesses suaeee 
Nowp. NOWS  .6..05 asots © ewonst 70,000 
New Orleans 189,000 6,000 4,000 17,000 





Tots., wk.3,618,000 103,000 87,000 127,000 
Prev. week.1,492,000 py 2,308,000 


Continent .. 720,000 97,000 16.000 ...... 
W. Indies... 


stevens 


ee ee 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Novy. 30,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus .......... 32,754,000 33,867,000 
Flour, bbis .......-.- 1,658,000 2,484,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 40,213,000 45,047,000 
Corn, Dus .....seeeene 2,422,000 7,261,000 
Oats, bus ..c..seeeeee 18,253,000 46,821,000 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 45,365, or 96 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 46,790, or 99 per cent, 
last week, 45,623, or 97 per cent, a year 
ago, 19,866, or 48 per cent, two years ago, 
23,685, or 58 per cent, three years ago, 
and 28,789, or 71 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 35,740, or 62 per cent of ye 
against 39,185, or 68 per cent, last week, 
42,027, or 73 pet cent, a year ago, 37,150, 
or 65 per cent, two years ago, and 43,167, 
or 76 per cent, three years ago. 

The soft wheat flour trade in coast ter- 
ritory, limited in volume at best compared 
with the milling capacity, is badly de- 
moralized by the volume of offerings from 
both tidewater and interior mills and by 
the strong competition of Montana hard 
wheat flours. The coast flour consump- 
tion is too limited to have demand ma- 
terially increased through the new rulings 
as to 60-day bookings, the extension of 
the permission of retailers to carry 90 
days’ requirements or the abandonment of 
substitute requirements. 

Montana mills show less disposition to 
cut prices on hard wheat flour offerings, 
the eral range of quotations being 
$10.30@10.50 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, on 
track, coast terminals, with a few mills 
holding out for $10.60. 

California trade is very limited on ac- 
count of the lower offerings by Utah, 
southern Idaho and California ‘mills. 

Some of the mills have unsuccessfully 
applied for export licenses for shipment 
to the west coast of South America and 
to Central America, from which sections 
there is a good demand. With ocean 
space to South America available at $25 
ton, business could be worked if the gov- 
ernment would. permit it. 

Wheat supplies, particularly soft white 
wheats, are becoming a serious problem 
with some of the mills, and premiums 
have been paid for club. There is about 
a three months’ supply of all wheats still 
in the country, and government holdings 
at north coast terminals amount to about 
6,000,000 bus, but are not yet obtainable. 

Unless Australian wheat is shipped to 
the north coast it is evident that mills 
which have not wee for their 
requirements will be short of wheat before 
many months. About eight cargoes of 
Australian wheat are .on passage to the 
Pacific Coast, but none of them are des- 
tined for Washington or Oregon. 

Holders of substitutes on the Pacific 


Coast anticipated that the prices which. 


the Grain Corporation would pay for 
them would exceed the schedule of prices 
announced in the central states at least 
by the freight from eastern points of 
origin, and they are up in arms over the 
announcement of the same _ schedule. 
Some of the jobbers and mills hold large 
stocks of substitutes, purchased in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Food 
Administration, and they can see no jus- 
tice in being compelled to take a loss of 
$1.50@2 bbl. 

The requirements as to the analysis of 
moisture for corn flour and corn meal, 
and as to acidity for all products are, 
moreover, so exacting that they will prob- 
ably result in further loss. Holders of 
substitutes do not seek a profit, but feel 
that a serious wrong is being done them 
in thus causing heavy losses through con- 
ditions forced upon them by the govern- 
ment. : 


NOTES 
Flour receipts at Seattle this month, 
18 cars. 


Government purchases of flour on the 
north Pacific Coast for the season amount 
to 2,220,000 bbls. 

J. M. Howard, special representative 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Seattle this week. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle for the season, 
3,400 cars, against 2,869 last year; at 
Tacoma 2,735, against 3,131. 

The -80-bbl mill at Oakesdale, Wash., 
which has been idle for some .time, will 
resume operations, with J. C. Barron as 
manager. 


The Fossil (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by Charles G. Millet, J. H. Put- 
nam and I, A. Johnson. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $53 
ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $59; 40-Ib bar- 
ley, $51,—all sacked; No. 3 eastern 38-lb 
white clipped oats, bulk, $53.50; No. 3 
eastern yellow corn, bulk, $59. 

Fred Goldberger, assistant manager of 
the J. W. Denio Milling Co., of Sheridan, 
Wyo., recently sergeant-major stationed 
at Camp Lewis, Wash., has received his 
discharge, and passed through Seattle this 
week on the way to Sheridan. 

The recent order of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, abolishing overtime in 
loading, is greatly delaying the dispatch 
of ships. The West Cape, which has just 
taken on 8,000 tons of flour at Puget 
Sound, took 12 days to load, or about 
twice the time required when overtime was 
allowed. 





MONTANA 


Lewistown, Monrt., Dec. 7.—New busi- 
ness booked by Montana mills this week 
was desultory in character, and about 
equal to the output. Due to the fact that 
most mills have sufficient orders on their 
books to assure a six weeks’ run, little 
interest was shown in taking on new Food 
Administration business, and in so far as 
is known no orders of consequence were 
booked during the week in that quarter. 

Considerable uncertainty exists in the 
minds of the millers of this state about 
the situation after June 30, 1919. If the 
Food Administration could or would out- 
line the status of wheat held at that time, 
millers would know whether to purchase 
and hold sufficient supplies, or prepare 
for a six weeks’ period of enforced idle- 
ness. No one feels disposed to buy wheat 
now and carry it six months, only, at the 
end of that time, to be out the carrying 
charges. 

The question of feed prices is still press- 
ing for solution. Will the present intol- 
erable condition continue or will relief 
be given? Millers would like to know. 
The demand, already tremendous, is in- 
creasing daily. Where will it end, and 
what will be the result on live stock when 
winter weather comes? If supply and de- 
mand were allowed to govern millfeed 
prices, the situation would automatically 
right itself in a few weeks. 


NOTES 


The Great Falls, Mont., mills received 
a daily average of 20 cars of wheat this 
week. 


Rodney J. Anderson, secretary Montana 
Flour Mills Co., was called to Linton, N. 
D., this week, by the sudden death of his 
mother. 

The Miles City (Mont.) Milling Co. 
began operating Dec. 2. The daily ca- 
pacity is 100 bbls.” Robert Finlater is 
manager. 

The influenza situation is again serious 
in Montana. Bakers, retail merchants, 


clerks and mill salesmen everywhere are 
ill, and business is suffering accordingly. 

Very mild weather prevailed this week, 
and seeding of winter wheat and thresh- 
ing progressed rapidly in localities where 


945 


it had not been completed. Grain at these 
places is coming into country elevators at 
a lively rate. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 7.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 36,200, or 80 per cent of ‘capacity, © 
against 32,529, or 80 per cent, last w 
and 31,253, or 91 per cent, a year ago, 

Millers’ interest continues to center on 
the export trade situation, yet a very fair 
local business is passing. “There is some 
complaint of the action of Montana mill- 
ers in marketing their flour here at prices 
under those the local mills are quoting, 
and in some quarters the outside mill- 
ers are said to have cut considerably into 
local trade. Prices as listed by millers 
here show no recent change. 

The millfeed shortage continues, in 
spite of the heavier grind. Had the gov- 
ernment taken the full amount of p mat 
oe ba ard shipment, it is de- 
clear e mills might have caught up o 
their back orders. . ae 

Hope of additional orders for this 
month’s shipment is not bright, as there 
seems to be some difficulty in getting 
pte tonnage for the flour already 
bought, which amounted to about 60 per 
cent of the quantity tendered by the 
mills. 

Shipments from Portland in the past 
month were 242,059 bbls to Europe and 
16,942 to California, which compares with 
total shipments in the same month last 
year of 24,758 bbls, all to California. 

For the cereal year to date, Portland 
has shipped 591,149 bbls to Europe and 
51,891 to California, the total of 643,040 
bbls comparing with a total of 181,230 
bbls dispatched by water in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Wheat shipments from Portland this 
season have been only 1,009 bus, all of it 
going south. In the same period last 
year, Portland floated 438,917 bus to 
Europe and 243,167 to the southern state. 

Trading in the coarse grain market 
this week has been confined mainly to 
bulk corn, the demand for spot corn aris- 
ing from the delay in receiving supplies 
previously bought in the East. At the 
Exchange, today, yellow corn sold at $58 
ton, and $57.50 was bid for mixed. East- 
ern oats were weak at $51.50@53 and 
northwestern sacked oats at $55. Barley 
was steady at $49.50@50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 7.—Flour is 
in fairly active demand. Offerings, how- 
ever, particularly by north Pacific Coast 
mills, far exceed local requirements, re- 
sulting in a cut-price campaign in an ef- 
fort to force business; which is bound to 
prove unprofitable to all mills concerned. 
Increased buying by the government and 
the opening of export channels for flour 
may tend to relieve the situation shortly. 

A price of $10.45 bbl has been reported 
as named by one Washington mill. Prices 
generally are as follows: 100 per cent soft 
wheat flour, $10.60@10.70; Montana, 
$10.90@11; Kansas, $10.90@11.10; barley 
flour, for which there is only a very limit- 
ed demand, is offered at $7.50,—all 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Early rains which were productive of 
an abundance of n feed, combined 
with California wills. Gperatian quite ac- 
tively for the last 60 days, have resulted 
in relieving the feed situation materially ; 
in fact, reports from some sections of 
California indicate that supplies of mill- 
feed are somewhat burdensome. Substi- 
tute feeds have declined. Barley mid- 
dlings are quoted $6@8 ton lower. Mill- 
run, including bran, shorts and middlings, 
is offered at $84@36 ton; barley mid- 
dlings, $42. 

The coarse grain market continues firm, 
which is surprising in view of the limited 
demand and heavy stocks in warehouses. 
Quotations: barley, spot feed, $2.10@ 
2.17 per ctl; milling, $2.25@2.30; oats, 
red feed, $2.40@2.60; red seed, $2.85@ 
3.05. 

Receipts of barley this week, 25,264 
ctls; oats, 7,932. 

H. H. Coox. 





Late cables from Argentina’ report 
heavy rains in the south, and damage to 
the wheat crop is feared. In the north 
harvesting is progressing under favorable 
conditions. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











CHICAGO, DEC, 7 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
rin, whe basis Chicago, 
arta 4 Ft a eseh states - -$10.30@10.70 
inneapolis leading mill brands, 
“ retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.45@10.74 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10 @10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.30@10.65 
White rye flour, per 100 lbs..... 4.25@ 4.50 
Standard barley flour, per 100 Ibs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 
Jute .ccccocccecccccccccccsvee 8.756Q@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand good, 
Market firmer and prices higher, with pre- 
miums on choice 3@8c over the basic. Prices 
for the week follow, in cents: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. i hard.. 226 @228% 226 @228% 220 
No. 2 hard.. 223 @226% 223% @226 217 
No. l red... 228 @229% 228 @228% 220 
No. 2 red... 224% @228 223 @226% 217 
No. 1 nor, s. 226 @228 226 @229 220 
No. 2 nor, s. 223% @227 223 @225% 217 
No. 1 dk hd ..... @229 Ty. i oe 4 
ORN—Offerings increased, market wea 
sian prices 8@12c lower. Prices follow, in 





Dante This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix... 128@145 123@130 130@160 
No. 5 mix... 181@147 127@135 140@171 
No. 4 mix... 134@149 135@136 155 @176 
No. 8 mix... 136@152 130@135 170@200 
No. 6 yellow. 127@145 123@138 140@170 
No. 5 yellow. 131@148 127@136 145@172 
No. 4 yellow. 133@150 132@141 160@185 
No. 3 yellow. 187@153 137@145 176@217 
No. 3 white.. 186@150 137@... 166@180 
Sample gr... 105@147 95 @133 75@165 


OATS—Market active and higher early, but 
closed weak at a good decline from the top. 
Prices for the week follow, in cents: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 71 @74% 65 @74% 69% @76% 
No. 8 wh 72% @75% 71 @75% 71%@77 
Standard 73%@77% 72% @76% 71% @77% 
No. 2 wh 74 @77 74% @76% T1%@77% 

RYE—The government bought 60,000 bus 
No. 2, Sataraey, at $1.62. December closed 
at $1.60 bid; January, $1.63%; February, 
$1.64% asked; March, $1.66%. 

BARLEY—Trading has not been affected 
by the shutting off of the malting demand. 
The government is bidding 99c@$1.03 for 
standards, while trading in the open market 
was at 98c@$1.01 for good to choice malting. 
There is a surplus of over 100,000,000 bus 
available for feed, 

CORN GOODS—tTrade quiet. Offerings lib- 
eral, but prices hold well, owing to the recent 
advance in corn. Corn flour is quoted at $4, 
and cream meal and pearl hominy at $3.90, 
per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000'’s omit- 


ted): 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 a 
Fiour, bbis..... 207 250 136 
Wheat, bus..... 1,556 393 =. 2,622 230 
Corn, bus....... 1,093 1,854 784 754 
Oats, bus....... 3,164 2,764 38,648 2,241 
Rye, bus....... 5 24 .89 
Barley, bus..... 375 576 89 211 





DULUTH, DEC,.7 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute).......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered .......++-+-+- 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 

e Sspkskehwehstesageseestescsive  aee 
Class E, small lot bakers, groce 

warehouse .....+.+- eotsee svececcssse. 16.88 

Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48@52c 
bbl extra. 

Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b. in 100-1b sacks: 


No, 2 straight rye 
Pure white rye ...... 

No. 3 dark rye .......esesevesees 
No. 8 rye .... 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Dec. 7..33,355 Dec. 8..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 
Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1..42,085 Dec. 2..38,000 
Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 Nov. 25.37,030 
Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 Nov. 18.31,250 


WHEAT—While receipts were liberal, the 
closing week of navigation shipments were 
heavy, and stocks show a big decrease. There 
are still several million bushels that have 
been loaded out, but not reported by the 
elevator companies, or taken from their 
stocks. Every advantage was taken by ship- 
pers of the favorable weather conditions to 
move as much tonnage as possible before 
boats were laid up for the winter. The boat 
being loaded today, so far as known, will 
close the navigation for 1918. There still 
remains in elevators a considerable quantity 
of wheat, much more than the trade had 
expected would be carried over here during 
the winter, However, the storage situation 
shows great improvement and most houses 
are in good shape for the handling of a 





large volume of business between now and 
the opening of navigation next spring. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 8 white No, 2 Barley 
Nov. 30 ..... «++» @69% 161 83@ 94 
Dec. @70% 157% 83@ 93 
Dec. @70% 157% 83@ 93 
Dec. @71% 157% 83@ 93 
Dec. «++» @T0% 158% 83@ 94 
Dec. + «++». @70% 158 83@ 94 
Dec. 7 69% @69% 156% 83@ 94 
Dec, 8, 1917. 70% @72% 179 115@142 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec, 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, ——Bonded—, 
1918 1917 1916 bia ae 7 


Oats ...... 122 15 934 

re 194 29 65 es os ee 
Barley .... 486 130 749 77 4 33 
Flaxseed .. 458 322 682 oe ee 13 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, ---Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ....3,731 632 701 7,343 449 2,417 
Durum ....1,364 265 648 2,134 445 655 
Winter .... 311 30 86309 993 96 3897 
White ..... eee bee tee cee bee 15 








Totals ..5,406 927 1,558 10,470 990 3,484 
99 328 133 «6630 «= 474 





es ee 6 es 2 es 
601 22 117 764 #4117 «144 
627 62 368 1,180 324 612 
“ 1 5 es 58 oe 
263 127 624 401 251 831 
os ee 18 ar se ee 





Flaxseed .. 
Bonded... 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 7, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c~~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars curs 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor }8,370 270 1,212 2,015 495 119 
2 dk nor } 
8 dk nor 
3 nor § 117 17 482 72 35 28 
All other 

spring .... 691 141 3,096 214 28 167 
1 am dur | 
1, 2 dur 890 33 -. . 496 42 
2am dur j 
38 am dur ? 
8 dur 5 21 40 oe 20. 34 
All other 

durum .. 779 149 385 82 41 202 
1 dk hd w) 
1, 2hd w 341 2 o» 116 11 
2dak hd w 
All other 

winter .. 303 17 244 106 8 212 
White ..... se a +" as $a 5 
Mixed ..... oe os os 461 111 164 


Totals ..6,512 669 5,419 3,582 805 887 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled conditions  pre- 
vailed most of the time. Shipping demand 
to cover final cargoes was a sustaining in- 
fluence. Sharp bidding to scrape up suf- 
ficient to fill requirements resulted in driving 
up prices on futures 9@11%c, and the high 
point left market in a good position for a 
selling movement. As soon as the shipping 
demand subsided, realizing became evident. 
Bearish sentiment appeared in view of the 
supply situation both in this country and 
Argentina, with weather conditions favorable 
for movement, General selling and lack of 
support led to weakness, which continued up 
to Friday, when market hit low spot and 
prices proved attractive enough for buyers to 
take hold, At the bottom, values were 20@ 
24%c under top prices on the week. Buying 
power firmed market moderately, and the 
close was 3@4c above lowest figures, though 
from 4% @8c under the closing basis of Nov. 
30. Interest lagging. Duliness developing. 

All of the available flaxseed held in ele- 
vators or on track up to Dec. 5 was shipped 
out by boat. Some shipments are still to be 
reported. Receipts continue of fair run, and 
stocks are expected to increase. Spot No. 1 
closed on a basis of 8c over December; to 
arrive, le over the same future. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 








Opening Dec, 8 

Dec. 8 High Low Dec.7 1917 
Dec. ..$3.53 $3.62 $3.38% $8.42% $3.22% 
Jan. .. 3.52% 38.63 3.41% 3.44% ...... 
May .. 3.53 3.62 3.42 3.45% 3.19% 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent, war 


SUALIEY, GORCOM -6 c:0ic.e c icika anes $10.50 @10.62 
Rye flour, pure white, 100 Ibs, 

PORCOR. bi ccs cvsicdnansabbawas 4.40@ 4.60 
Rye flour, straight, 100 Ibs, cot- 

COD paiccccccnperensbaweecnsaee seeee@ 4,00 
Rye flour, dark, 100 lbs, cotton... 3.05@ 3.26 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs, cotton..... sees @ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... seeee@ 9.00 
Corn fiour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... .....@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 ibs, cotton....... eit @ 3.80 





MILLFEED—Strong and scarce for wheat 
feeds, other grades slow. Standard bran, 
$29.33@33; standard fine middlings, $31.75@ 
85; flour middlings, $31.45@365; rye feed, $44 
@47; oil meal, $60; hominy feed, $60,—all 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, with demand 
good from niillers and shippers. Receipts, 


470 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, 
$2.23@2.25; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c early, later fell 
back. Demand was good for choice, and 
offerings were cleaned up. Low-grades were 
slow. Receipts, 176 cars. No. 8, $1.01@1.05; 
No. 4, 92c@$1.02%; feed and rejected, 90c 
@$1. 


RYE—Prices were %c higher. Receipts, 
105 cars. Millers and shippers were in the 
market at all times, and offerings were taken 
each day. No. 1, $1.62%; No. 2, $1.62@1.62%; 
No. 38, $1.57@1.61, 

BARLEY—Declined 5@10c. Receipts, 71 
cars. The movement of new crop has com- 
menced, and prospects are for liberal receipts. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.45@1.56; No. 4 yellow, $1.40 
@1.52; No. 3 mixed, $1.40@1.52; No. 3 white, 
$1.43 @1.55. 

OATS—Prices were 1%c lower. Receipts, 
532 cars. The demand was good at all times, 
and offerings were readily taken each day. 
Industries and shippers were buying freely. 
Standard, 73% @76c; No. 8 white, 783@75c; 
No, 4 white, 71@765c. ; 

r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

19 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. 14,700 26,840 24,750 658,080 
Wheat, bus.. 608,400 113,750 1,275,291 12,800 
Corn, bus.... 95,140 273,360 384,160 36,520 
Oats, bus...1,178,240 415,550 938,042 927,148 
Barley, bus.. 267,750 406,030 60,490 123,936 
Rye, bus.... 133,875 104,280 25,500 36,467 
Feed, tons... 960 740 2,440 2,618 


- 
no 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 7 

FLOUR—Regulation 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour is quoted to merchant trade at 
$10@10.37 bbl, in cotton sacks. Round lots 
are slow at $9.40@9.50 bbl, in bulk. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions, the lower cost of bags resulting 
this week in a reduction of nearly 60c ton. 
Bran, in car lots, sacked in 48-in burlap, is 
quoted at $25.76 ton, mixed feed or mill-run 
at $26.51, and shorts at $27.76. A premium 
of 50c ton usually is asked where the feed 
is shipped with flour in mixed cars. . 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2,26@2.27, me- 
dium $2.24@2.25, yellow $2.22@2.23; No. 2 
dark $2.23@2.25, medium $2.22@2.24, yellew 
$2.19@2.21; No. 8 dark $2.19@2.20, medium 
$2.17@2.19, yellow $2.14@2.16; No. 4 dark 
$2.14@2.16, medium $2.12@2.18, yellow $2.08 
@2.10; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.21@2.22, No. 2 
$2.19@2.19%, No. 3 $2.15 @2.17. 

CORN White, No. 2 $1.52@1.54, No. 3 
$1.50@1.52; yellow, No. 2 $1.51@1.53, No. 3 
$1.49@1.50; mixed, No. 2 $1.51@1.52, No. 3 
$1.49@1.50,—all quotations covering new 
corn. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


‘Wheat, bus.. 419,850 537,300 741,950 114,750 


Corn, bus.... 333,750 658,750 226,250 356,250 


Oats, bus.... 81,600 552,500 97,500 447,000 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 8,800 ..... 22,000 
Barley, bus... 34,500 9,800 19,500 30,800 
Bran, tons.... 220 1,100 1,820 3,780 
Hay, tons.... 6,804 13,788 3,612 7,620 


Flour, bbis... 10,400 11,750 52,325 72,250 


TOLEDO, DEC. 7 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $9.95@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.30 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 





Winter wheat bran ..............e005 $27.46 
SOS Pare VE ee a epee an 28.71 
cena, «BER ECEED PEE ere ee 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... Sree 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 25 contract; 
year ago 101, 37 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 6 contract; year 


ago 36, 6 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 78 cars, 46 contract; year 
ago 45, 34 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
19 1917 


1918 1917 18 
Wheat, bus... 260,200 120,000 7,060 19,000 
Corn, bus..... 21,850 42,600 16,520 43,600 
Oats, bus..... 157,800 71,200 254,780 47,000 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 7 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


SER OP Pe Pete ere by oA $10.65 @11.00 
WOE. tae adev sen ch sigesb babes s 10.00 @10.47 
Hare WinteP ccs iether cnc k i cass 10.65 @11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.50@ 9.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ blended ............. @11.55 
City msihie® SPTING . wn. cece cds @11.55 
City mills’ winter ............6:. @11.30 


MILLFEED—tTrading narrow, and confined 
to mixed-car and jobbing business, with 
straight-car quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, nominally: spring bran, $34; spring mid- 
dlings, $36; soft winter bran, $36; soft winter 
middlings, $38; jobbing prices, $1@3 ton 
more. 

WHEAT — Steady; movement large, 
demand good. Receipts, 289,832 bus; exports, 
1,894,088; stock, 338,988. Closing prices: No, 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Firmer; movement small, demand 
excellent. Receipts, 77,917 bus; exports, 6,- 
367; stock, 48,905. Closing prices: domestic 
old No. 3 yellow, track, $1.60; range for week 


of new southern, including white, yellow and 
mixed, $1.30@1.60; new near-by spot yellow 
cob, bbl, $6.60@6,70. : 

OATS—Steadier; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 180,772 bus; exports, 91,560; 
stock, 614,684. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 80% @8ic; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 80@80%c. 

RYE—Stronger; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 60,614 bus; exports, 
107,580; stock, 787,933. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 western for export, $1.76% (govern- 
ment price); range for week of southern bag 
lots, $1.58 @1.60. 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 7 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $9.90@10.25; 
soft wheat flour, $9.40@9.60,—bulk; spring 
wheat flour, $10.15@10.35, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government car-lot maxi- 
mum prices on hard wheat feed, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 Ibs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Oat feed, $21.50, 
white feed meal, $54; alfalfa meal, $35.50; 
barley feed, $45; hominy feed, $54. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 264 cars, against 245 
last week. Good demand, with prices 6c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.31%@ 
2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.29@2.31; No. 8 red, 
$2.29%. 

CORN—Prices unchanged to 5c lower. De- 
mand good. Receipts, 262 cars, against 219. 
Closing prices: No. 5 corn, new, $1.36; No. 
3 yellow, new, $1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.40; No. 
5 yellow, new, $1.36@1.38; No. 6 yellow, old 
$1.37, new $1.32; No. 2 white, new, $1.47; 
No, 4 white, $1.40, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Sean cream meal, $3.60; grits and hominy, 

OATS—In good demand at unchanged 
prices. Receipts, 90 cars, against 111. Clos- 
— No. 3 white, 73%c; No. 2 mixed, 

c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 46,790 74,000 70,520 157,990 
Wheat, bus... 471,877 346,695 501,810 335,410 
Corn, bus..... 403,093 502,135 209,550 284,110 
Oats, bus..... 230,000 538,100 257,470 540,960 
Rye, bus..... 5,673 9,000 2,760 7,300 
12,800 27,200 3,780 2,500 





NEW YORK, DEC. 7- 

FLOUR—Market quiet. Buyers are not in- 
terested in present prices. While Grain Cor- 
poration purchases tend to make millers hold 
domestic prices firm, the trade does not un- 
derstand why even the upper limits on these 
purchases are so far below domestic prices, 
Springs and Kansas were quoted at $10.75@ 
11, winters $10.40@10.65, and rye $8.75 @9.40, 
jute. Receipts, 242,912 bbis, 

WHEAT—Movement fair. Receipts, 2,303,- 
500 bus. , 


CORN—Market situation uncertain, though 
general tendency was toward bullishness, 
though the relatively low Argentine prices 
had a bearish effect. Quotations: No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.66%; No. 4 yellow, $1.64 %. Receipts, 
72,800 bus. 

OATS—Market firmer, with renewed evi- 
dence of export interest, though it is thought 
the government has purchased all it can han- 
dle via the lakes, for the present. Quotations 
were 82% @84%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 706,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, DEC, 7 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
Graham flour ..... teegeeceresee o eens @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ weeee@ 4.91 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... sees e@ 4.61 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton ...... $.....@82.71 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

DOS COO ks Pheu scrivocdwiawevers eves @34.71 
Red dog, per ton ........... oreo sooo se @84.38 
ISS ST Perey area 54.00 @55.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... «++» @62.50 


Hominy fged, yellow, per ton.... .....@61.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 90.00 @ 95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 69.00 @61.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 60.00 @ 62.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «see» @58.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... + ees »@57.60 

Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
sacked ..... beds weksdaese enue + see» @62.60 

Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
MS &esee coteuwewaeees Sinan 9.40@ 9.60 


woo en 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@23.00 

SPRING WHEAT—The offerings of Duluth 
wheat here were only a few small lots, and 
there are buyers for good straight lots of 
No, 1 northern regular at $2.36 and dark at 
$2.38, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

WINTER WHEAT—Scarce, and buyers are 
paying a premium over the government prices 
for spot offerings. The government prices 
are: No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 3 white, $2.29%; No. 1 red, 
$2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%%; No. 3 red, $2.31%; 
No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%; 
No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—New York export. 

CORN—The feed mills wanted corn, and 
Paid considerably higher prices than a week 
ago. New or old corn was taken as fast as 
it arrived. The slump in the West did not 
reduce prices here at the close of the week. 
No. 2 yellow, $1.65; No, 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 
4 yellow, $1.57; No. 6 yellow, $1.54; No. 6 








gcyvwor se 











December 11, 1918 


yellow, $1.50; sample corn, $1@1.25,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Good, firm’ market all week, and 
all offerings were taken, regardless of the 
option. No. 2 white, 80c; standard, 79%c; 
No. 3 white, 79c; No. 4 white, 78c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here, and only a 
rt cars were offered. The range is 98c@ 
1.10, 

RYE—Spot No. 2 was sold at $1.70, on 
track, careens billed. 





BOSTON, DEC. 7 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents oseee $10.95 @11.28 
Hard winter patents .. eeees 10,95@11.23 
Soft winter patents .. 10.80@11.23 

MILLFEED—Offerings of bran and mid- 
dlings are still confined to mixed cars. No 
offerings of full cars of either bran or mid- 
dlings. Other feeds in fair demand and about 
_steady. Barley feed, $51; rye feed, $55; glu- 
ten feed, $59.17; stock feed, $57.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $26; cottonseed meal, $64@66,— 
all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—wWhite corn flour in 
100-Ib sacks, $3.65@3.75; white corn meal, 
$3.66@3.75; yellow granulated, $4; bolted, 
$3.95; feeding, $3.05 @3.10; cracked corn, $3.10 
@3.15; hominy grits and samp, $3.65@3.75; 
rive =4 corn flakes and cream of maize, $4. 15 

4.5 

OATMEAL—Rolled, in 100-lb sacks, $4.90; 
cut and ground, $5.64; rye flour, patent, in 
sacks, $4.15 @4.25 for dark and $4.50@4.90 for 
better grades. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


ween eee eeee 






eee eee ewes 


a co Stocks——, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, ei: 31,025 55,706 ...++ «sees 
Wheat, bus...502,910 555,088 274,199 623,170 
Corn, bus..... 1,400 2,960 ..... 81,280 
Oats, bus..... 89,250 495,442 75,588 932,962 
RS, DUBiecsce cogs 12,114 2,030 88,754 
Millfeed, tons. 130 , |} ee. ee ees 
Corn meal, bbis GOO senses tame 6 * Sees 
Oatmeal, cases . BB. aveae . 


Oatmeal, sacks 
*Includes 5,575 bois for export. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Dec. 7 were 312,441 bus wheat 
and 129,031 bus oats, destined as follows: to 
Liverpool, 165,598 bus wheat; to London, 
129,031 bus oats; to Glasgow, 81,675 bus 
wheat; to Havre, 65,168 bus wheat. 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 6,062,224 Ibs in sacks, 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 





Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.65 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.85@11.20 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 10.85@11.20 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,145,598 
bus; exports, 824,557; stock, 1,404,470. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No; 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No, 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32;-No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 8 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—In small supply and nominally firm. 
Quotations, to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% 
bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.68@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and barely steady. 
Quotations: $9@10, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sac 

BARLEY—Firm. Quotations, quality A, 
$1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly, and 
prices favored buyers. Quotations, to arrive, 
per 98-lb sack, $6.50@7. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade quiet and 
values largely nominal. Receipts, 18,672 bus; 
stock, 86,783. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to quality and location, 
$1.55@1.70, the latter for choice old. 

CORN GOODS—Very little local trading, 
but prices firmly held. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Gran, yellow meal, we.» be ed $i 15 
Gran. white meal, fancy.. 4.1 ode 
Yellow table meal, fancy.. se @3.97% 
White table meal, fancy.... 3.55 @4.00 
Ordinary ground meal ........ 3.560 @4.00 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 3.75 @4.00 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... one es + @3.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. ...... @4.26 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 

OATS—Market advanced %c under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 274,413 
bus; stock, 368,653. 
No. 2 white ... 
Standard white 
Nee BS WRIte 6.0220 cc ser varese ‘ 
No. 4 white .... 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but offerings light and 
values well sustained. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.90; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried,  $9.80@10.05; patent, cut, bbl, 
$10.05 @10.30; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $3.75 @5.75. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in November were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Quotations: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1918.... 171,646 1,902,575 53,707 
October, 1918 ..... 228,856 2,823,780 41,211 
November, 1917.... 183,019 3,162,455 94,335 
November, 1916.... 138,450 1,832,553 179,349 
Exports— 
November, 1918.... ...... 2,367,093 .....+. 
October, 1918 ..... ...++- psy tig ceees 
November, 1917.... .....- 823 
November, 1916,... 84,574 raat soe 125,677 
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MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 9 ect 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks undelivered .........+++-+e++ 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
Warehouse .....-.+e0005- eosvcese 10.61 
Exact charge extra for “hauling. 
Sacks 48@62c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT . 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1915 
465,976 
466,680 


1917 1916 
eens te 346,490 329,995 
Dec. 7... 449,655 404,605 350,145 
Nov. 30... 400,226 630,840 368,995 468,130 
Nov, 23... 417,760 499,120 882,215 467,995 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Dec. 14... 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 14.2.6. eccecs 26,475 36,435 76,425 
Dec. 7... 14,570 82,090 81,465 64,860 
Nov. 30. 122,200 68,015 24,070 25,325 
Nov. 23.. ++ 101,495 31,395 22,075 31,976 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- : 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Oct, 5. 65 57,625 271,390311,600 4,485 2,155 


- 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 6,325 5620 
Oct. 19. 65 57,625 269,240 181,255 6,755 
Oct, 26. 65 57,625 254,430 256,960 15,630 
. 2. 65 67,625 236,545 310,925 19,190 
Nov. 9. 65 57,625 221,310 328,560 10,188 
Nov, 16. 64 57,275 212,123 328,300 3,359 
Nov. 23. 63 56,475 225,898 316,008 13,044 
Nov. 30. 60 54,325 258,590 314,687 18,500 4,840 
Dec. 7.. 50 39,775 217,258 213,455 10,485 .... 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Dec. 10) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Dec, 10 Year ago 
, errr a rs Pare $28. 32@ 28. y $39.50@ 40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.09@30 40.00 @ 40.50 
Flour middlings -@2 39:91 46.00 @47.00 
R. dog, 140-1b ‘jute 29. 79@30. 32 65.00@55.50 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*..... «+. $57.60 @567.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.25@56.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 65.50@656.76 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 64.50@54.76 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@49.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.65@ 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowf ..... seceess 8.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, whitet ....... seseeee £30@ 450 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.20@ 3.30 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 3.20@ 3.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 9.15@ 9.25 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 9.00@ 9.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .........» 9.830@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... «++ 12,00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. . “40.00 @ 45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOP TOM = cccvccrvvcdeccevesscre 30.00 @50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks{ .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 








o.1 0. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .... 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .. 2.23% 2.20% 
DOTNET asc e'Soswocccsses + 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ............ - 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter asesece 3.28% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter . eoese 23.19% 2.16% 
Red winter. ........... 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Dec. 8 





Dec.7 Nov. 30 1917 

Wheat, bus ...... 4,377, 120 3, 129, 720 1,597, 4 
Flour, bbis ....... 36,270 29,069 17,8 

Milistuff, tons .... 1,676 4,211 $61 
Corn, bus ........ 217,460 46,580 138,990 
Oats, bus ........ 1,333,710 1,197,610 614,080 
Barley, bus ...... 1,140,360 800,700 618,300 
Rye, bus ........ 824,600 624,710 220,720 
Flaxseed, bus .... -109,140 95,450 91,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by — ee 
ing Saturday were; . 8 


Dec.7 Nov. 30 err t 
Wheat, bus ...... 922,240 789,100 649,810 
Flour, bbis ...... 522,291 614,406 463,564 
Milistuff, tons .... 18,467 14,970 18,305 
Corn, bus ........ 64,480 79,910 162,320 
Oats, bus ........ 1,327,120 1,041,600 1,388,520 
Barley, bus ...... 487,600 644,180 686,720 
Rye, bus ........ 62,560 112,970 104.280 
Flaxseed, bus.... 34,680 27,830 24,200 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Dec. 8 Dec. 9 
Dec, 7 Nov. 30 1917 1916 

No. 1 dark .... 2,261 2,177 wee 466 
No. 1 northern.11,823 11,924 1,792 
No. 2 northern. 1,835 1,904 6 2,311 
Other grades .. 6,146 6,176 +++ (6,914 
Totals .......22,064 22,181 556 11,483 
In 1915 ........ 6,777 4,825 ise ees 
In 1914 ........17,211 16,779 vee bse 


-17;166 16,759 see vee 


In 1918 ...++.- 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week = per a 


Dec. Corn Barley 
3.. 139@144 ssn ocek 160% @18t 84@93 
4.. 140@145 69% @70% 161% @162 85 @94 
5.. 140@145 69% @70 160% @161 86@95 
6.. 140@143 69% @70 160% @161 86@95 
7.. 136@139 68% @69. 158% @159 84@93 
9... 185@187 69% @69% 156% @157% 84@92 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 8 Dec, 9 Dec. 11 

Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 64 89 27 82 14 
Oats ....1,254 1,487 23423 7,181 3,407 
Barley .. 748 730 727 640 587 
Rye . 1,465 1,298 . 683 638 457 
Flaxseed. 64 84 53° 264 137 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, -——Duluth——, 

.Track Toarr. Track Dec, Jan. 
Dec. 3 ....$3.55 3.54 3.56 3.53 3.54% 
Dec, 4 .... 3.52% 3.561% 3.53% 3.50% 3.51% 
Dec. 5 .... 3.46 3.46 3.46 3.43 3.46 
Dec. 6 .... 3.47% 3.46% 3.46% 3.43% 3.46 
Dec. 7 .... 3.46% 3.46 8.45% 3.42% 3.44% 
Dec. 9 .... 3.54 3.53 3.52 3.49 3.52 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receip -——In store— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 109 92 311 64 63 264 
Duluth..... 2638 $4127 G42 458 322 695 

Totals.... 372 219 963 622 38765 9659 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec, 7, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1 1917 1918 1917 














918 
Minneapolis ... 2,214 2,383 1,021 492 
Duluth ........ 263 1,444 401 1,319 
Totals ....... 2,477 3,827 1,422 1,811 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Dec, 
7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
QP Bao sives'e'ee 282 87 144 1 
Empire ......... 334 117 75 16 


Consolidated ores 474 30 72 6 














Ogilvies .. 478 58 183 es 
Western ° 279 35 23 48 
Grain Growers ... 394 4756 399 oe 
Fort William .... 92 218 81 6 
Eastern ..... Ob o's 248 59 79 es 
ee ae 417 369 90 24 
Can. Northern ... 609 612 561 
Thunder Bay .... 308 140 179 17 
Can. Gov’t ....... 138 139 90 46 
*Can. Gov't ..... oe to ok 57 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 396 220 102 50 
Totals 2,659 2,078 270 
Year ago .... 4,200 1,041 703 
Receipts wae 237 227 111 
*Receipts ........ coe ove wes 4 
Lake shipments... 6,516 Pry eee 270 
Rail shipments... 337 130 8 20 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ... 26 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..1,379 No. 2 C. W.... 377 
No, 2 northern... 678 No. 3 C. W...... 466 
No. 3 northern... 596 WBx. 1 feed ...... 391 


Total . 449 
*For account ‘a imperial government. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (900’s omitted): 








Dec, 7 , 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore. . 255 47 518 799 3 
Boston .... 322 1 80 - er Se ae 
Buffalo .... 8,812 98 999 2,557 876 
Chicago ... 13,797 458 4,352 850 1,455 
Detroit .... 61 115 215 TO. oo 
Duluth 6,512 eve 122 194 486 
Galveston... 2,118 4 rus eee a see 
Indianapolis. 287 356 302 36 sce 
Kansas City 14,622 246 2,277 )| ) ae 
Milwaukee... 2,158 10 755 475 1,332 


Minneapolis. 22,054 64 1,264 1,465 748 
*N. Orleans. 6,410 65 461 éoe oa 
Newp. News vee ese 247 bees 89% 
New York... 1,555 125 1,709 1,014 260 
Omaha .... 4,292 324 1,622 134 90 
Peoria ..... ehe 97 270 


Philadelphia 723 39 392 362 ~—| «C6 








St. Louis... 2,831 137 270 35 55 
Toledo ..... 1,434 30 743 53 6 
Canals ..... 252 e< ve “ve ane 
Lakes ..... 5,827 aie 815 1,151 323 

Totals ...113,297 2,216 28,733 12,365 6,614 
Last year... 25,672 1,730 16,770 3,331 3,652 

*Repeated. F 

Changes for the week: Increases—Rye, 
854,000 bus; barley, 513,000. Decreases— 


Wheat, 8,264,000 bus; 
410,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls— Duluth, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 


corn, 395,000; oats, 





1917 

Dec, 4 ..... 355 236 695 258 827 832 
Dec. 6 ..... 480 152 470° 116 812 662 
Dec. 6 ...:, 407 203 658 93 839 499 
Dec. : eases 610 183 442 132 839 642 
Dec, 9 ...... ed 290 496 82 7174 428 
Dec. 10 . 5659 225 993. 183 956 6503 





Totals... 3,469 1,289 8,654 768 5,047 3,566 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— . 
Albany ........+ 83.6 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ..... . 31.5 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret 31.56 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton 31.6 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Boston ....sees0 36.5 Philadelphiat $2.5 
Bostont .......+- 34.56 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Boston® ......++ 33.5 Portland ....... 36.6 
Buffalo ........ . 26.5 Portland® ...... 38.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ........% 41.5 
Corning ..... -.- 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........+ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira .......+5 31.56 Rockland ....... 36.5 
og pr EE eT eee 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell] ..... - $1.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapo 21.6 Stanstead . . 36.5 
Ithaca .... - $1.6 Syracuse .. - 31.6 
Kansas City ; True) * Wir. Aer eEeenyT 33.5 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica,..... sooee 83.6 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ...... - 12.5 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of graing products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates of flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ...... Detroit ......... 26.5 
Boston ...... ve Rochester .. - 36.5 
Philadelphia Cleveland .. 27.5 
Pittsburgh .... Va. com, point .. 37.0 
Albany ......... Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... Louisville ...... 22.0 





Washington .... 
Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. e 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 9.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 








Dec, 8 Dec. 9 

Destination— Dec. 7 Nov. 30 1917 1916 
London ........ 16 3 5 23 
Liverpool ...... .«. 9 7 8 
Glasgow 59 “B56 eo 80 
Falmouth ..... » oe ee ss 
Pe Sar reerry es ee ee oe 7 
eer ee ee we 8 
Belfast ....... oe ee ve 26 
Rotterdam . 59 eo» oe 22 
Bergen ........ an “a es 8 
France ........ 21 10 48 38 
Gibraltar ...... 17 ° o* 40 
Genoa ..... weve 7 6 10 61 
° 9 ee es 

21 ee ae 8g 

West Indies .... 14 4 ee 63 
Central America 3 ore se 14 
SEP k nescence ee é» oe 4 
Other 8, A. .... °0 Ge as 4 
Others ......... 1 es 42 114 
Totals ....... 301 87 112 468 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1918, to Nov. 30, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 














--—Output—_ --Exports— 

1918 1917 918 1917 

Minneapolis ...12,426 16,1438 934 1,000 
Duluth ........ 62 1,082 ..... 10 
Outside mills .. 7,827 9,916 284 108 
Totals .......21,004 27,091 1,218 1,118 





The Resale Price Problem 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—In a re- 
port to Congress, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recommends legislation providing 
that, if the manufacturer of an article 
produced and sold under competitive con- 
ditions desires to fix and maintain resale 
— he shall file with an agency to be 

signated by Congress a description of 
such article, the contract of sale and the 
price schedule which he proposes to main- 
tain. 

The commission further recommends 
that the agency desi iensind by Congress 
be charged with the duty, either upon its 
own initiative or upon complaint of any 
dealer or consumer or other party in in- 
terest, to review the terms of such con- 
tract and to revise such prices, and that 
any data and information needful for a 
detérmination be made available to such 
agency. 

Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 

Indications are that the ac of win- 
ter wheat to be reported b United 
States ao of Agriculture next 





week will the largest known, as a re- 
sult of the government’s propaganda in 
its efforts to feed the e are 


estimating as high as 48,000,000 acres, 
compared with 42,170,000 seeded last 
year. A high condition is expected. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7, 1918 








There was practically no change in the 
flour market this week. All mills are 
grinding fairly well on old orders and 
government contracts, but new business 
is rather quiet. Domestic demand has 
fallen off somewhat, although mills are 
holding prices firmly and some of the 
larger mills are asking government max- 
imum price. 

Some country mills reported an in- 
creasing demand from the South and a 
good volume of business booked, while 
others claimed that flour is being offered 
at maximum prices and, consequently, 
buyers see no incentive to anticipate fu- 
ture requirements, having sufficient stock 
on hand to last them for about 30 days. 
The nearness of the holidays and the 
close of the year, no doubt, is also hav- 

® ing some effect on the demand this year. 
Eastern buyers were in the market for 
both hard and soft wheat flour, but only 
a limited amount of business was re- 
ported. 

Demand from the local trade was quiet, 
attributed to the fact that stocks in the 
hands of bakers and jobbers are still of 
fair proportions. A few acceptances of 
local mill offers to the Grain Corporation 
were reported, but these sales represent- 
ed a smaller volume of business than dur- 
ing the previous two weeks. Prices were 
held very firm. Nominal quotations at 
the close: hard wheat flour, $9.90@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.40@9.60, bulk; 
spring wheat flour, $10.15@10.35, jute. 

Wheat feed and hominy feed wanted, 
but demand remains -unsupplied. Oat 
feed was steady, and fair sales -were 
made. Some sales of white feed meal, 
but alfalfa meal dull and lower. No 
white hominy feed offering. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Weather conditions were normal this 
week, but there was no precipitation. 
However, reports regarding the growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois continue very good. Soil conditions 
in all sections are paren and the plant 
has a normal growth, appearing even and 
uniform. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine. ..Fine...could not be bet- 
ter...Reported excellent throughout this 
section... Excellent...In excellent condi- 
tion. . . Excellent. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIL. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 7 was 41,200, repre- 
senting 81 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 36,600, or 73 per cent, last week, 
36,900, or 73 per cent, a year ago, and 
42,150, or 84 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 55,100, repre- 
senting 71 per cent, compared with 51,100, 
or 66 per cent, last week, 54,000, or 70 
per cent, a year ago, and 57,900, or 75 
per cent, in 1916. ; 

NOTES 

W. S. Coleman, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited its local 
office this week. 

Au Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 3,891 bbls flour inspected at St. 


Louis for November. Stocks of flour 
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Dec. 1, 1918, 83,800 bbls, compared with 
82,400 on Nov. 1, 1918, and 68,980 on Dec. 
1, 1917. 

E. C. Andrews, Jr., son of Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrews, of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., who has been attending the officers’ 
training school at Camp Taylor, has 
been d —_ and is back at his desk 
with the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 

W. M. Miller, former manager of the 
local office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
will enter the brokerage business in St. 
Louis, Dec. 15, with offices in the Pierce 
Building. Mr. Miller has been with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, for 
12 years, starting as a salesman at the 
age of 21. He travelled northern Illinois 
for this company, and later managed its 
branches at Quincy, Bloomington, and 
Joliet, Ill. He came to St. Louis in 1910 
to manage the branch here. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 7.—There were 
inquiries for 30 and 60 day shipment from 
the trade here, resulting in sales of several 
round lots to parties who heretofore were 
only booking minimum cars. Several mills, 
however, are holding their price to $10.70, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Nea Orleans. Others 
have been quoting Kansas and Oklahoma 
at $10.55@10.75. 
were offered at $10.70@10.90, while soft 
winters were quoted at $10.35@10.65, 98- 
lb cottons. 

The following prices are quoted by deal- 
ers here on track: No, 2 yellow corn, $1.60 
bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.55; No. 2 white, $1.70. 
Oats: No. 2 white, 80c; No. 2 mixed, 77c; 
No. 3 white, 79c. Corn products: corn 
meal, $9; cream meal, $10.70. 

Grain inspection, Dec. 4, cars: wheat 
3, corn 7, oats 18. Inspected since Dec. 1: 
wheat 79, corn 10, oats 117, barley 2. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,683,000 Loss 
corn, 2,000; oats, 281,000. 

* * 


J. W. Cain, of the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City, passed through here this 
week on his way home. 

Georcr L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mriynn., Dec. 9.—Flour de- 
mand last week was reported fair. The 
majority of buyers seem to have enough 
stock on hand, or coming to them, to fill 
requirements. Until ers and the gov- 
ernment come in on a broader scale there 
is no prospect for reviving trade. The 


‘holiday period is generally adverse to new 


sales and millers believe that slow condi- 
tions will prevail until after the first of 
the year and the trade has taken in- 
ventory. 

Mills were mostly busy last week in 
getting out and filling delivery on ship- 
ping contracts by last boat for eastern 
account. They report these pretty well 
cleaned up. The trade in that quarter 
has not reached the volume of some other 
years. However, the mills received a fair 
share of the business and offer no com- 
0 Quotations are now based all- 
rail. 

Trade in durum was steady and fair. 
Buyers were booking only enough to 
carry them over the holidays. Dealers 
have been picking up supplies in a retail 
way for some time, few if any good-sized 
lots having been taken. 

Rye flour sells from hand to mouth. 
The taking off of the resiriciions on wheat 
flour has lessened demand for rye for 
domestic consumption, but the govern- 
ment is shipping a great deal abroad, and 
this has kept the price up. 


CLOSING OF NAVIGATION 


The ara, 2 freight and grain carry- 
ing season by water route practically 
closed for the year with the departure of 






Spring wheat flours’ 


a wheat cargo late Saturday, Dec. 7. The 
Food Administration has finished ship- 
ping, but there is a possibility of one 
more cargo being moved east by another 
shipper, hinging on getting a favorable 
rate for delivery to the East and weather 
conditions. 

Vessel operations have not been hin- 
dered by bad weather this fall. Boats 
were given good dispatch, and everything 
in connection with the handling of car- 
goes and vessels was done without any 
seemingly great exertion, when the enor- 
pe gar nas of business moved is con- 
sidered. Storms prevail over Lake Su- 
perior today. Forecast is for colder and 
unsettled weather. 


GRAIN STOCKS 


After deducting all boat loadings, 
wheat stocks at the close of navigation 
were around 4,000,000 bus. This leaves 
elevators with ample room for handling 
receipts expected in during the winter 
for storage, awaiting shipment next 
spring. inion is general that, the mar- 
keting and movement will be up to the 
ability of railroads to handle. There is no 
diminution in arrivals, although operators 
look for a lull during the holidays. 


NOTES 


B. Stockman, local manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., returned this 
morning from Minneapolis. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, left Sunday even- 
ing for a business trip to Chicago. 


Some of the last wheat-loaded boats 
were for filling milling requirements, and 
were for delivery at ports on the lower 
lakes. 

M. L. Jenks, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, attended the United 
States Chamber of Commerce conference 
at Atlantic City last week. 

Dealers in screenings report a quiet 
market. Business is of a hand-to-mouth 
character. They cannot account for the 
rey slow merchandising this 
fall. 

Nothing was done in barley futures. 
Rye showed a little interest, the best be- 
ing evident today. Cash market on both 
was fairly active, but price tendency was 
easier. ‘ 

Some country elevators advise being 
well filled. Now that the rush is over, 
the supplying of cars by the railroads at 
congested points should soon relieve the 
worst affected points. 

Several coal-laden boats are on their 
way up the lakes for this port with final 
cargoes. After unloading, they will win- 
ter here. One of the vessels is reported 
bringing up a record load, around 15,000 
tons. 


Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
34,055 bbls of all kinds of flour, or 95 
per cent of rated capacity, against 32,760, 
or 91 per cent, the previous week, and 
40,230, or 12 per cent in excess of ca- 
pacity, a year ago. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
closed ‘the year with the departure of its 
boats last week. The line apparently had 
a very active season in the moving of flour 
and feed. Accumulated stocks were pret- 
ty well cleaned out with the clearing of 
last boat. 

The Crescent bakery, Duluth, owned 
and operated by James Gray for many 
years, has been sold to the R n inter- 
ests, Minneapolis. The shop had been 
closed temporarily because of labor scar- 
city, but is now in operation again, bak- 
ing bread. 

The demand for millfeed cannot be 
filled, Trade has been very active for a 
long time. Mills could sell much more, 
could they make it, but are endeavoring 
to handle their regular customers who 
want feed along with flour and who pay 
the government fixed prices. 

Elevators reported having shipped last 
week 10,470,000 bus wheat and 2,478,000 
bus other grains. There are still unre- 

ted 2,500,000 bus wheat and 244,000 
us flaxseed, shipped during the late 
rush; 1,000,000 bus are expected to- be 
taken from the balance sheet of elevator 
companies tonight. 

The steamer Congdon was wrecked on 
Lake Superior, Nov. 6, last, while en route 
from Fort William to the East with 390,- 
000 bus. wheat. More than 90,000 bus 
have been salvaged, and it is proposed to 
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salvage the entire cargo shortly. The 
wheat saved is being sent to a drying _ 
at Fort William. An attempt will be 
made to raise the boat next spring, pro- 
vided the hull does not change its position 
during the winter. 

F, G. Cartson. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 938.) 

Perry F. Brown, wholesale grain, hay 
and feed dealer, of Lewistown, Mont., 
and Hans Sorenson, a farmer of Crosby, 
N. D., have’ purchased memberships in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, millers, Minneapolis, who 
went to the officers’ training school at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., some weeks 
ago, has been mustered out and has re- 
turned home. 

The regular monthly meeting and din- 
ner of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ 
Association was held: at the Radisson 
Hotel, Dec. 3. The shippers entertained 
the receivers. Frank Seidl, president of 
the association, presided. 


Walter C, Michael, formerly in the 
baking business at Roanoke, Va., was a 
Minneapolis-St. Paul visitor last week. 
While here, he made arrangements with 
the St. Paul Milling Co. to represent it 
in Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 

One of the big Minneapolis mills last 
week bought wheat direct from the South- 
west, paying, it is said, as high as $2.29 
bu, delivered here, for choice red winter. 
The mills want guaranteed grades, and 
on this account local commission houses 
are not endeavoring to work winter 
wheat at present. 


The Crescent Milling Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has made arrangements with the De- 
troit (Mich:) Sash & Door Co. to have 
the latter represent it in Michigan. The 
company has big warehouse space and an 
elaborate delivery service, which it be- 
lieves it can utilize to good advantage for 
flour distributing during the dull season 
in its own line. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
awarded a contract to L. S. Meeker, north- 
western representative of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., for 15 Niagara dust collectors, 
two Niagara upright scourers, and floor 
jacks for same; also for four 71 ft long 
and 48-in diameter McDaniel grain driers. 
The equipment is for the company’s new 
3,000-bbl mill at Minneapolis. : 





Interstate Shipments 


The suit of Sheldon vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co., lately 
reviewed by the lowa supreme court, in- 
volved the question of interstate freight 
rates, and arose upon a claim by the plain- 
tiff for damages asserted to have been 
sustained through disregard of directions 
in the bill of lading covering a carload 
shipment and cailing for stopping the car 
at two intermediate points in transit for 
partial unloading. 

The common carrier successfully re- 
sisted liability on the ground that the 
contract was rendered invalid because 
calling for a lower rate than applicable 
under published tariffs. The principal 
points decided by the court are as follows: 

Regularly . published interstate freight 
rates are binding upon both shipper and 
carrier, although excessive in fact, until 
changed by action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

An agreement to give a lower rate than 
that called for by published tariffs is 
void, -and claim for the excess of the 
lawful rate about the charges collected 
may be enforced. 

re an interstate car is to be stopped 
in transit at two intermediate points for 
partial unloading, and the rates to each 
of these points are the same as to the 
destination, the carrier is entitled and 
required to collect the rate to the first 
point, plus the local rate to the second 
stop from the first stop, and plus the local 


, rate from the second stop to the destina- 


tion, 

But the contract calling for special 
prvarene of two stops in transit at the 
through rate to the destination was so far 
invalid as to entitle the carrier to trans- 
port the shipment to the destination with- 


out stoppage. ae 
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While there is a full demand for G. R. 
flour in this city, there has been no ac- 
centuation of inquiry during the-last two 
weeks, though with all kinds of food at 
exorbitant prices the subsidized loaf is the 
best value in food obtainable. 

Last Thursday the food controller re- 
ceived a deputation of bakers from all 
parts of the kingdom, who urged that, 
with the great rise in the cost of produc- 
tion since the flat rate of 44s 3d ex-mill 
for G. R. flour and of 9d per quartern 
loaf was fixed, the baker was entitled to 
another penny per 4 lbs. 

The controller, while sympathetic, as- 
sured the deputation that no increase in 
the price of bread was at present possible, 
but hinted that possibly the price of flour 
might be further reduced to the baker. 

It is difficult to see how the bakers could 
possibly expect an increase in the bread 
price, with a general election staring us 
in the face, as that would mean the loss of 
many seats to the government. A further 
easing of the price of flour to the baker 
would mean an increase in the bread sub- 
sidy, but as the taxpayer is now contrib- 
uting somewhere about £60,000,000 per 
annum,to give us ninepenny bread, per- 
haps a further addition to the load would 
-not much matter. 

If the controller should adopt this solu- 
tion, it will be interesting to watch wheth- 
er the price of imported white flour will 
also be lowered. Today the baker pays 
51s 3d ex-store for imported flour, as 
against 44s 3d ex-mill for home-made, 
less 6d discount for cash in seven days in 
each case. 

With regard to imported flour, it may 
be noted that up to today no more of it 
has been distributed to millers for mixing 
purposes in this city, though allocations 
have been made in the north of England, 
where wheat seems to have been a trifle 
short. It is currently reported that no 
more white flour is to be given out to mill- 
ers, hereabouts at least, for mixing pur- 
poses. 

The inquiry for imported flour is very 
keen, and those who are lucky enough 
to get any of it say that they could use 
as much again. The only fly in the amber 
of those who get hold of white flour is its 
lack of strength. Millers are getting no 
wheat of any strength, as springs are but 
a tiny drop in the ocean of soft red win- 
ters, Plates and other weak wheats. 

American spring wheat flour, whether 
of long patent:or fancy clear variety, or 
Canadian exports, would be most welcome, 
but very little of such is forthcoming. 
Now and again we get a Canadian export 
of the old type, and even more rarely an 
American spring wheat patent. The bulk 
of the white flour to hand consists of 
American soft winter patents, of Aus- 
tralians, Japanese and Chinese flours, very 
nice flours in their way, but of no 
strength. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market has no new fea- 
tures. The new Scotch oatmeal is -not 
coming forward in any quantities worth 
mentioning, though in Scotland, and even 
in the north of England, supplies are said 
to be quite abundant. What makes things 
worse here is the absence of any American 
or Canadian oatmeal, though retailers 
have not quite exhausted their stocks of 
Americans. 

The wholesale price of Midlothian on 





spot is £35@£35 10s per ton, while coarse 
Aberdeen is making £34 10s, with the 
medium and fine varieties at £34, respec- 
tively, but supplies are in only moderate 
compass. Midlothian rolled oats are 
available on a small scale at £35 10s, while 
there is a little Irish on offer at £35 10s@ 
£36. There is’ still a little American 
rolled oats at £33. 

Millfeed is in very small supply, with an 
insistent and increasing demand at the 
controlled price of £13 per ton, ex-mill, 
for either middlings or bran. 


AFTER-THE-WAR TRADE 


A number of importers from various 
markets have written this office in regard 
to their American and Canadian mill 
connections. They are all of the opinion 
that, now that peace is in sight, it is time 
to be arranging for an after-the-war 
campaign. While this is probably a good 
idea, the general opinion in London is 
that the government will continue control 
of the flour for a considerable time after 
the war, and perhaps it is rather too 
early to think about being able to do a 
direct business. 

From one to two years after peace is 
declared, is generally considered to be 
the time that government control is likely 
to continue. 


BRITISH MILLS AND IMPORTED FLOUR 

The demand for imported flour, that is 
to say for American and Canadian flour, 
has never been heavier than at the present 
time. Government brokers state that 
they could easily dispose of twice the 
quantity that is allocated to them. For 
the time» being the distribution of im- 
ported flour to British mills has been 
stopped entirely—apparently to force the 
millers to grind as much wheat and ce- 
reals as possible, in order to increase the 
supply of offals for feeding purposes. 

Although the distributing of imported 
flours to millers has ceased, the demand 
continues. This is largely due’ to the 
fact that the British mills cannot supply 
their customers with sufficient flour, as 
they have not the capacity required; they 
are, therefore, anxious to secure import- 
ed flour to mix with their own products, 
so that they-can in this way increase 
their output to meet the requirements of 
their customers. 

At first the British millers rather re- 
sented being given imported flour, but 
after mixing it with their regulation flour, 
such an improvement was noticeable that 
they soon realized that this product was 
more popular with their customers, and, 
as a result, they have ever since been 
anxious to get all the imported flour they 
could lay their hands on. 

I am informed that if a distributing 
broker were able to offer a choice of 
wheat or flour to the average English 
miller, the latter would, as a rule, take 
flour in place of wheat. There are ample 
supplies of wheat available, but the Brit- 
ish milling capacity can take care of only 
a.certain quantity. Hence, it is useless 
to carry a larger reserve of wheat than 
can be ground by the home mills. Neither 
does it help the dairy feed situation, 
which is now so acute. 

The obvious remedy is for the govern- 
ment to reduce the present milling ex- 
traction, and in this way provide a larger 
supply of feeding offals, and at the same 
time give the British nation a better qual- 
ity of bread, and then use imported flour 
to make up for the loss of volume of 
home-milled flour caused by reducing the 
present extraction of milling. At a re- 
cent meeting of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, President 
A. E. Humphries, in referring to import- 
ed flour, said: 

“As regards imported flour, you may 
take it that the quantity to be released 
to millers will vanish. I will put it dif- 


ferently. The quantity of imported flour 
that has been coming along has been very 
much reduced, and is likely to be still fur- 
ther reduced, so that the only imported 
flour which will be available will be an 
amount not exceeding the normal distri- 
bution. of such flour in pre-war days 
through the factors. 

“That means to say that the flour mills 
will get no imported flour allocated to 
them. We are not likely to get anything 
which does not yield offals, ause that 
is the rub, the lack of feedingstuffs. It 
is a matter of very great satisfaction to 
me that without having to advocate this 
particular point of view the authorities, 
without any coaching from me, have 
learned the extreme inconvenience of high 
extractions in manufacturing flour.” 


NOTES 

S. Garland Horan, son of Hubert J. 
Horan, Philadelphia, called at this office 
yesterday. Mr. Hevea is in the American 
Red Cross service, and left for France 
last night. While coming over on a trans- 
port, during a rough night, he was thrown 
off his feet while on watch, and partially 
fractured his ankle. 

Commander Pye, son of James Pye, 
northwestern manager for the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is in 
London, being on the staff of a prominent 
American admiral. Commander Pye has 
been on this side some time, and when I 
saw him he was looking well and feeling 
very cheerful regarding the war situation. 

Lieutenant Joseph Aldous, son of 
James H. Aldous, superintendent of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, who was 
wounded in France in October, has been 
in an American Red Cross hospital in 
London for the last few weeks. Mr. Al- 
dous was wounded in the thigh, and while 
in hospital contracted influenza, which 
was followed by rheumatic trouble. He 
has, however, completely recovered, and 
is now out. He called at this office yes- 
terday, and has gone to Leeds to visit 
relatives. 





YEAR’S FARM PRODUCTION 


Report of Secretary of Agriculture Shows 
Immense Output of American 
Farms in 1918 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—How 
American farmers responded to the food 
needs of the United States and the coun- 
tries with which it was associated in the 
war is described in detail in the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
David F. Houston, made public today. 

For wheat and other leading. cereals, 
and for potatoes, tobacco and cotton, 
farmers in 1918 planted 289,000,000 acres, 
an increase over the preceding record 
year of 5,600,000. It is especially note- 
worthy that, while the acreage planted to 
wheat in 1917 was slightly less than that 
for the record year of 1915, it exceeded 
the five-year average (1910-14) by 7,000,- 
000; that the acreage planted in 1918 ex- 
ceeded the previous record by 3,500,000; 
and that the indications are that the acre- 
age planted during the current fall season 
will considerably exceed that of any pre- 
ceding fall planting. 

Notwithstanding adverse climatic con- 
ditions in 1917, especially for wheat, and 
in 1918 especially for corn, the secretary 
reports that only 1915 has exceeded either 
1917 or 1918 in the aggregate yield of 
wheat and other leading cereals. 

“The estimated total for 1917,” he ex- 
plains, “was 5,796,000,000 bus, and for 
1918 5,638,000,000, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 160,000,000 bus. But the conclu- 
sion would be unwarranted that the avail- 
able supplies for human food or the ag- 
gregate nutritive value will be less in 1918 
than in 1917. Fortunately, the wheat pro- 


duction for the current year—918,920,000 
bus—is greatly in excess of that for each 
of the preceding two years, 650,828,000 in 
1917, and 636,318,000 in 1916, and is next 
to the record wheat crop of the nation. 
The estimated corn crop, 2,749,000,000 


’ bus, exceeds the five-year pre-war average 


by 17,000,000 bus, is 3.4 per cent above 
the average in quality, and greatly su- 
perior to that of 1917.” 

Turning to live stock, the number of 
pounds of beef for 1918 is given at 8,- 
500,000,000, as against 6,079,000,000 for 
1914, the “ae preceding the European 
war; and the total for 1918 of beef, pork, 
and mutton is given at 19,495,000,000 lbs, 
as against 15,587,000,000 for 1914. 

On the basis of prices, that have recent- 
ly prevailed, the value of all crops pro- 

uced in 1918 and of live stock on farms 
on Jan. 1, including horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry, is estimated to 
be $24,700,000,000, compared with $21,- 
325,000,000 for 1917, and $11,700,000,000 
as the average in the five-year period 
1910-14. 

This greatly increased financial showing 
does not mean that the nation is better off 
to that extent, or that its real wealth has 
advanced in that proportion. Considering 
merely domestic relations, the true state is 
indicated rather in terms of real com- 
modities. The increased values, however, 
do reveal that monetary returns to the 
farmers have increased proportionately 
with those of other groups of producers, 
and that their purchasing power has kept 
pace in the rising scale of prices. 

Yields in 1918 of the major food crops 
were as follows, according to unrevised 
estimates: 2,749,198,000 bus corn, 918,- 
920,000 wheat, 1,535,297,000 oats, 236,505,- 
000 barley, 76,687,000 rye, 18,370,000 
buckwheat, 41,918,000 rice, 61,182,000 
Kafirs ; 390,101,000 Irish potatoes, 88,114,- 
000 of sweet potatoes, 17,802,000 of com- 
mercial beans, 40,185,000 of peaches, 10,- 
342,000 of pears, 197,360,000 of apples, 
6,549,000 tons sugar beets, 29,757,000 gal- 
lons sorghum sirup, 52,617,000 bus pea- 
nuts. 

The estimated 1918 production of all 
the cereals, 5,638,077,000 bus, compares 
with 5,796,332,000 in 1917, and 4,883,819- 
000 as the annual average in the five-year 
period 1910-14. On Jan. 1, 1918, it is 
estimated, there were on American farms 
21,563,000 horses, compared with an av- 
erage of 20,430,000 in the five years 1910- 
14; 4,824,000 mules, compared with 4,- 
346,000; 23,284,000 milch cows, compared 
with 20,676,000; 43,546,000 other cattle, 
compared with 38,000,000; 48,900,000 
sheep, an increase, for the first time in 
many years, over the preceding year, 
compared with 51,929,000; 71,374,000 
swine, compared with 61,865,000. 

The estimated 1918 production of beef, 
8,500.000,000 Ibs, compares with 7,384,- 
007,000 in 1917; 10,500,000,000 lbs of pork 
compares with 8,450,148,000; 495,000,000 
Ibs of mutton and goat meat compares 
with 491,205,000. The 8,429,000,000 gal- 
lons of milk produced in 1918 was 141,- 
000,000 more than the 1917 production; 
299,921,000 lbs of wool, 18,029,000 Ibs 
more than 1917; 1,921,000 dozens of eggs, 
37,000,000 dozens more; 589,000,000 head 
of poultry, 11,000.000 more. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Reports this week show that in Indiana, 
whereas an increase of 17 per cent was 
asked, the acreage shows a gain of 25. 
The crop is still in a wonderful condi- 
tion. In the famous Pocket section, near 
Evansville, the plant has attained such 
rank growth that farmers have turned in 
the stock. Scores of fields show wheat 
tall enough to hide a rabbit, and the fear 
is expressed that the crop may become 
so far advanced that winter weather 
would do great harm to it. 
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MILLS AND MILLERS IN 
LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 934.) 
THE MILLER AT LAST A PERSONALITY 

William Dean Howells, however, in 
“New Leaf Mills” has drawn a miller of 
real flesh and blood, who except for his 
heavy frame and great strength pre- 
serves few of the characteristics of the 
traditional figure. Good millers have al- 
ways loved their trade, and such men 
will feel a keen sympathy for Overdale’s 
heartbroken despair when he learns that 
the mill, in which he has labored a great 
part of his life, has been sold, to be con- 
verted into a plant for making paper. 

“Overdale . . . rushed him [Bellam, 
the saw-miller, his friend] crazily through 
the mill, shouting out the detavis of the 
bad news with a flame of oaths. ‘Yes, 
they’ve sold the mills, and never give me 
a show. Sold ’em to a pack of lily-livered 
city folks that don’t know an elevator 
from a cooling-floor, and couldn’t dress 
a burr to save their souls from brim- 
stone. Look at that run of stones! I’ve 
dressed ’em ever since they came into the 
mill, and there ain’t flour anywhere on 
the river up to the flour they turn out; 
I can tell their tune as far as I can hear 
it! Who'll set the bolting-cloths “when 
I’m gone! They’ll be barreling shorts, 
I'll take my oath, in less than a month, 
and their flour won’t be worth a curse in 
the market. Shorts? It'll be bran!’ 

“Bellam ventured... ‘I thought 
you said it was going to be turned into 
a paper-mill!? 

“‘Hell, yes! So I did. The burrs 
has got to come out; and they’ll be set- 
ting up a lot of milk-poultice tubs in 
their place, and you won’t see clean 
wheat in the bins any more, but rags all 
over the place, and the air fit to kill you 
with the steam and stink.’ 

“He plunged about among the ma- 
chinery with Bellam’s rough hand in one 
of his and a smoky lamp held even with 
his forehead in the other, throwing gi- 
gantic, formless shadows on the walls, 
and on the windows delicately laced with 
cobwebs and drifted with the floating 
flour. 

“The two men stumbled to the base- 
ment, where the tall turbine wheels stood 
motionless in their tubs, with the water 
sullenly wasting under them, and then 
clambored back to the floor, where the 
elevator filled the cups of its long belt 
with wheat and followed it to the top of 
the mill, where it discharged them into 
the machine which blew it clean of cockle 
and smut and left it ready for the hop- 

rs. 

“Everything was in order, and at every 
= Overdale poured out his boastful 
amentation. He gathered, as he passed 
the different heaps where they lay, now 
a handful of wheat, now of bran, now 
of middlings; he stopped at the bins un- 
der the bolting-cloths and swept up a 
double handful of the flour, white, airy, 
clinging and light as April snow, and 
played with it, testing its smoothness 
with tipsy pathos; and so lapsed from 
his noisy grief in a dumb despair.” 

There are, of course, many other ref- 
erences to the industry in literature, but 
those I have quoted are probably among 
the most significant. If they do nothing 
more, they prove that the miller, while 
being in all ages a tremendously practi- 
cal figure and always directly concerned 
with the economic welfare of his time, has 
also been a great poetic personality 
dwelling in the glamourous atmosphere 
of romance. And it is safe to say that 
the miller has been as potent a force in 
the world of letters as the warrior or 
the priest: that Chaucer’s “stout carl for 
the nones” is as much a prince of story 
as King Arthur and St. Anthony. 





Overloading of Cars 
The following suggestion is made in an 
open letter from E. Crosby & Co., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt: 
“The grain trade should unanimously 
rotest against the overloading of cars. 
it can be forcefully demonstrated to any 
reasonable board that the apparent sav- 
ing, above a certain weight, is really not 
a saving but a heavy loss. In the first 
, 99 cars out of 100 were built before 
e@ war started. Since then there’ has 
been nothing but deterioration and very 
few repairs made of a permanent charac- 
ter; there has been some patchwork. The 


, Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
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‘overloading causes the cars to bulge, 


roofs to leak, and drawbars to be con- 
stantly pulled, which necessitates the cars 
being -tracked and the contents re- 
moved to make repairs. If the are 
in sacks they are damaged through rough 
presgernns if in bulk, the contents go onto 


= 
“We have had a car containing 350 bbls | 


of flour which arrived piled to the roof, 
and the sacks above where the car was 
lined were absolutely demolished on ac- 
count of the rubbing against the side of 
the car while in transit. Occasionally the 
loss runs $200 per car. This also causes 
demurrage when unloading, for it takes a 
long time to recondition and a delay all 
around. This matter has become so seri- 
ous that it should be taken up by the 
boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce, for with the small margins in the 
grain business, the position of the grain 
dealer is critical.” 





United States Crops—aAll Grains 

The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh't 
1918*. 919 2,749 1,535 237 77 15 18 
1917.. 6651 3,159 1,687 209 60 8 17 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,996 1,549 229 54 14 16 
1914.. 89 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1918.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 1 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 688 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 764 164 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33. 26 16 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 23 15 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1918, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 


1918 — 1917 1916 

Wheat— acres *bus bus bus 
Winter... 22,489 555,726 418,070 480,553 
Spring .. 36,392 363,195 232,768 155,766 


Tot. wheat. 58,881 918,920 650,828 636,318 





Corn ..... +113,835 2,749,198 3,159,494 2,566,927 
Oats ...... 44,475 1,535,297 1,687,286 1,261,837 
Barley . 9,108 236,505 208,976 182,309 
RYE ..--+06 6,435 76,687 0,145 48,862 
Flaxseed... 1,967 14,646 8,473 14,296 
Hay, tons.. 69,249 86,254 94,930 91,192 
Buckwheat. 1,045 18,370 17,460 11,662 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 
acres being given in thousands ‘and the crop 
in millions: 

o—1918*—,  -——1917—7,, -—1916—_ 
Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 
Minn, 4,038 84,798 3,310 657,965 3,465 26,410 
N. D. 7,630 99,190 7,000 56,000 7,150 39,325 
S. D.. 4,243 80,617 3,716 62,025 3,650 24,825 


Tots. 15,911 264,605 14,026 165,989 14,265 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
Oct. 1. 

Attached table shows Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat acre- 
age in Northwest for seven years, in millions 
of acres: 








1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minn.. 40 32 34 41 #40 41 «43 
N. D.. 76 70 73 84 T3 7.5 4.9 
8. D... 42 36 386 36 384 86 3.0 

Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 16.1 146 15.2 165.8 
Mont... ... 1.1 9 8 9 8 8 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. , 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR 60-BBL MILL 


in Montana; in answering give references 
and experience, also mention wages desired. 
Address 1782, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BY MINNESOTA MILL, GOOD 
travelling salesman to cover Wisconsin ter- 
ritory; also traffic clerk and office assistant. 
Address 1795, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER, CA- 
pable of milling and keeping up mill; good 
long job for good man; 60-bb] mill in Min- 
nesota. Address 1797, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BAG SALESMAN FOR ESTAB- 
lished trade in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska; state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address ‘Bag Man,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED—FLOUR BUYER, LARGE RE- 
tail grocery house; consumption, 1,000,000 
bbis annually; must be a competent man 
with milling experience; outline fully quali- 
fications and experience; give reference; 
send photo. Address D. T. B., Box No. 
290, New York City. 





A 400-BBL WISCONSIN MILL, GRINDING 
wheat and rye, wants the services of a 
first-class miller; man must be capable and 
know his business; to such, it offers a 
steady year-round position andl good av- 
erage wages. Address 1761, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





TWO FIRST-CLASS MILLERS WANTED— 
One grinder and one boiter wanted imme- 
diately for a large flour mill in Montreal; 
must have several years’ experience in large 
mills; good wages and steady employment 
all year round for right parties. Apply 
Box 100, care Northwestern Miller, Win- 
nipeg. 





WANTED—A MANUFACTURER OF HIGH- 
grade grain cleaning and. kindred ma- 
chinery desires a salaried travelling rep- 
resentative with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis; must have practical experience in 
grain elevator or flour mill; apply, giving 
experience, age, salary expected, ete. Ad- 
dress “Representative,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





IOWA SALESMEN WANTED— 
2,000-bbi mill in Southwest has 
‘ opening for two good salesmen in 
Iowa to work under direction of 
its Iowa branch office; good pay, 
Permanent position and excep- 
tionally favorable opportunity 
for advancement; give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in first 
letter; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 489, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent in large and successful mill offer- 
ing an excellent position for the right man; 
mill has liberal capacity for the grinding 
of hard and soft wheat; miller must also 
be familiar with up-to-date corn milling 
and of broad experience sufficient to enable 
him to secure the co-operation of his men; 
will pay good salary; position is perma- 
nent and open at once; state experience and 
references. Address “Chicago Miller,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR MAN, WITH 10 YEARS’ OFFICE 
and road experience, wishes connection 
with reliable mill. Address 1791, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


* 


FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE EAST DE- 
sires to job some mill brand; will require 
time drafts for a while; can furnish top- 
notch references. Address 1777, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








CAPABLE SALESMAN HAVING 10,000 TO 
20,000 bbls monthly export business and 
established bakery trade in Texas desires 
connection with “live wire” mill. Address 
a care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 29 
years of age, employed, desires to connect 
with some medium-sized mill in the ca- 
pacity of sales correspondent, preparatory 
to managerial position. Addréss 1788, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, : 





MILL CHEMIST NOW EMPLOYED, ABOUT 
to be replaced by a man returning from 
the service, is open for a position; can take 
full charge of large mill laboratory; refer 
to present employers. Address 488, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 
years’ experience, seeks position with a live 
mill anxious to put their brands in the 
East; acquainted with car-lot buyers; if 
looking for an aggressive salesman of good 
standing, address 1761, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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CHIEF ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, UN- 
der Federal Food Administration for Porto 
Rico, with personal knowledge of the best 
buyers of wheat flour and all bakers of this 
island, is now open to represent large wheat 
mill in Porto Rico; make propositions; 
commission basis; can furnish highest ref- 
erences. Address P, O, Box 415, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 UP 
to 600 bbis capacity, or will take second in 
larger mill; have had 10 years of practical 
experience in mills of different kinds; can 
get best of yields and guarantee satisfac- 
tion in every respect; understand milling 
flour and cereals; no night job wanted; am 
no boozer; married; state salary you will 
pay in first letter. Address 1792, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER—WHO 
can demonstrate by previous 
experience his ability to han- 
dle salesmen and intensify 
distribution, and with thor- 
ough flour selling experience ° 
in eastern territory, includ- 
ing the New England, Penn- 
sylvania and New York 
states, will be open to take 
charge of mill’s eastern office 
and selling organization after 
Jan. 15, 1919. Address 1798, 
eare Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY UP-TO-DATE, PRACTICAL HEAD 
miller and superintendent in mill from 200 
bbis up; life experience in milling from 
100 bbis to 5,000 bbis; can produce the 
goods, yield, etc; A No. 1 references; am 
temperate and attend to business; age 32; 
prefer West or Southwest; when answering 
please state particulars about position and 
salary paid; am at present head miller and 
delivering the goods, but for good reasons 
desire to change locations. Address 1796, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





= 


FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


> 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. * 








HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position In mill from 200 bbis up; 
experienced and aggressive; 28 years old, 
married; prefer up-to-date plant; make me 
an offer; it may be to your interest. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Penna. Miller,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbi 
eapacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A KENTUCKY 100-BBL 
water-power mill with 280 acres fine land; . 
mill and land in full operation and making 
money; will sell the mill or a controlling 
interest in same and keep land if desired. 
A, C, Burnett, Cadiz, Ky. 





MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE—NORTH DA- 
kota mill of 230 bbis capacity, in heart of 
good wheat country; plenty of wheat at 
mill door to grind day and night; side- 
track, warehouse, coal shed, in fact, $60 
will put the mill in good shape; two boilers; 
will execute a very favorable lease for 
above property. Address Box 211, North- 
wood, N. D. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE - 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





FOR SALE—FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
corrugated, four double stands 9x24, one 
corrugated, three smooth, roller mills, solid 
iron frame, shake feed, at $200 per stand, 
f.o.b, mill. Address “Roller Mills,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn. mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPECIAL MENTICN—CONE NO, ¢% PLAN- 
sifter, 8 sections, 10 sieves deep, $250; one 
No. 1 Nordyke & Marmon self-contained 
swing sifter, $250; one Barnard & Leas 
flour packer (drop gear) with % to barrel 
tubes and augers, $90; eight double stands 
Style “A” Allis 9x18 rolls, $150 per stand, 
all good as new. We also have a long list 
of good used mill and elevator machinery 
for immediate shipment at less than one- 
half the price of new. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 

lis, 


apolis,. — 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Money-Making Flours— 


We believe our “Osota” Spring patent to be a money-making flour for jobbers 
and bakers. It yields big volume. It bakes up into magnificent loaves. 


We believe our Kansas Hard flour, “National Pride,” to be another money- 
making flour for the simple reason that our baker customers tell us it is such. 
It helps them hold and win trade. 


We believe our “Cutter’s Best” Red Winter patent to be a money-making 
flour, because it has stood the test of all kinds of buying and selling conditions 
and remains a prime favorite with sellers and bakers. Sharp ground. 


We believe you will find all three of these flours to be money-making flours, 
because the goodness of all three is bound to appeal to your trade—in bread 




























form—and bound to pay you because of 
the number of luscious loaves turned out 
from every dollar of investment. 


NATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Milling on the Merit Basis 










Member of the Food Administration 

















We have enlarged our plant and 
now enjoy the advantages of a 
diversified output, as indicated. 
Combined capacity, 1,250 barrels 


Loudonville Mill & Grain Co. 
Millers of Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 
Loudonville, Ohio 

* Member of the Food Administration 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the celebrated brands, 


William Tell 


pure winter wheat flour, 
Humpty Dumpty 
POULTRY FEEDS, 
“Table Meal 


Corn and Oats products. 
*& Member of the Food Administration 


Northwestern Elevator Rye Flour 
& Mill Co. Barley Flour 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Leading Mill f Soft Corn Flour 
adin illers of So 
Winter Wheat Flour Corn Meal 
Operating 1,100-Barrel Mill at Toledo Whole Wheat Flour 
and 500-Barrel Mill at Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
* Member of the Food Administration 
The Mennel Milling Company 


(formerly Harter Milling Co.) announces 
that it has opened a Grain Department 
_ to buy and sell 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Oats 


Our Large Elevators and Splendid Rail- 
road Facilities will enable us to give the 
best possible service. 











Monroeville Milling Co. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO 


Soft Winter Wheat Millers 
200 Barrels Capacity 
Grind All Wagon Wheat 
* Member of the Food Administration 


The Mennel Milling Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Millers and Grain Dealers 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 

be TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mill Ca +2 Barrels Daily; Elevator Ca: » 1,200,000 Bushels 
pecity oe nas ee hana ‘Administra ES P 








Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour, use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard. 


Made by 


The Cleveland Milling Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
% Member of the Food Administration 














Spring, Hard, Soft and Rye Flours 


Soe Penh ee Soe be eens under Food 
THE MANSFIELD MILLING CO., = 
Mansfield, 


1 “000 bbls wheat, 250 bbls 
Member of the Food A bee our dal 








